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AMERICAN troops crossing the 
they're having such success in slipping through Axis submarine nets. 
the defensive measures installed on the transports themselves. 
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briny east and west are well guarded by convoys. T 


hat's why 
Another safeguard is 
This picture, taken aboard a 
ship carrying Negro soldiers to Liberia, shows a naval crew manning a three-inch AA gun, a 


machine gun and (below) what is probably a four- or five-inch weapon. 


Marshall Asks Unity, 
Flays Army Crities 


Says ‘We Know What We're 


Doing’ in Building 


NEW YORK—Gen. George C. Mar-|improvise military organizations, and 


shall, Army chief of staff, this week 
told the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers that despite criticism of 
Army planning and operations, “We 
‘know what we are doing.” 
Marshall, in his prepared address, 
said that one public reaction to the 
war had caused him “considerable 
toncern—that is, a feeling in some 
quarters that we are building too 
large an Army—that we could not 
transport it to active theaters even 
if we had it—in short, the belief that 
we do not know what we are doing 
or where we are going.” 
Occasionally, he said, this attitude 
May be stimulated by “a willingness 
to wave the flag but a reluctance to 
accept the hardships,” but usually it 
was evidence of a desire to influence 
\ the strategical employment of mili- 
@ tary forces without knowledge of 
logistical requirements, the military 
situations, or the international rela- 
tionships involved. 
The Army’s plans are based on 
Months of study of facts not avail- 
able to the civilian, he said, and 
“we must have your confidence, since 


we can not spread our cards on the | 


table without hazarding a massacre 
and the possible loss of the war.” 

“It is a comparatively simple thing 

to cut a program, to check the devel- 

S%ment of the Army, if the happy 

u day comes when that is found permis- 

itible,” Marshall said, “but I assure 


We YOu that-it is utterly impossible to | 


Signal Company Flies 
Four Battle Streamers 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind. — Four 
"battle streamers adorn the 83rd Sig- 
Ral Company's guidon today—com- 
Memorating the company’s participa- 
ition, as part of the 83rd Infantry Di- 
Vision, in four major offensives of 
World War I. They were: Oise- 

Sne, Champagne, Meuse-Argonne, 
md Aisne-Marne, Awarded by the 

= ar Department, the four silver 
bands, bearing the names of the cam- 
Daigns, were received by the com- 
pany commander, Capt. Melvin A. 


zi 


This makes the company one of the 











Clay Pigeons 


American fighters on Guadal- 
canal have invented a new killing 
game to while away the dull hours, 
according to Col. Leonard H. 
Rodieck, back in Washington after 
a trip out there. 

When a Jap sniper is spotted in 
a cocoanut tree, American troops 
\f hurry to the scene. A tank is 
|f brought up and bumped against 
|] the tree—not hard enough to up- 
root it, but to make the top sway 
violently. This hurtles the Jap 
through the air like a clay pigeon. 

Shooting Japs on the fly is the 
most popular sport on Guadalcanal 
at the moment Colonel Rodieck 
says. 


Big Army 


|it requires more than a year to build 
them. } 

‘Therefore, it is our opiaion that | 
no more tragic mistake could be made | 
than to ignore the great mass of ene- | 
my divisions and expect us to win 











this war on a shoestring cr by some | 





Army W 
Drop Many 
‘Oldsters’ 








When the War Department drop- 


37 this week, it simultaneously 
men 38 years of age and over. 

Those soldiers in the “oldster” age 
group may now be considered for 
|}an honorabie discharge from 
Army by complying with a set of 
simple rules: 


1. Soldier must voluntarily request 


Prisoner 





Senate Unit Approves 
Measure to Pay Kin of 
Men Held 


Failure of the Japanese to 
comply with the Geneva conven- 
tion in reporting men held as 
war prisoners prompted the Sen- 
| ate Naval Affairs Committee this 


, week to approve a bill extending | 


‘the period under which depend- 
;ents of men missing in action are 
| entitled to various benefits. 


Under present law, the Secretary 
of the Navy or of War is required to 
|declare a missing man legally dead 
| after a 12 months’ period as elapsed. 
| Early enactment of the legislation 
lwas urged by both the Army and 
Navy in view of the fact that nearly 


12 months have elapsed since the 
opening of hostilities with Japan. 
| Admiral Randall Jacobs, chief of 


ithe Bureau of Naval Personnel, said 
;it would be “an injustice to depend- 
lents” of those men who might be 
|held prisoners if they were deprived 
lof any pay allotments or other bene- 
' fits should the present legal require- 


ment of declaring a man dead after 


the | 


far ' | discharge in writing to his imme 
ped the age limit for induction to | diate commanding officer. 


| 


opened the door to civil life for some | 


2. He must be handicapped by ad- 


vanced age, to such an extent that 


| his usefulness to the Army is see- 


ondary to that of industry.” 


3. He must present satisfactory 
| evidence that he will be employed 
in an essential war industry, in- 
cluding agriculture, if he is dis- 
charged from the Army. 

Each application for discharge will 

be considered on ‘its individual mer- 
its and no soldier will be discharged 
unless a suitable trained replace- 
ment is present and available. 
The War Department stressed the 
fact that the provisions for dis- 
charge of men 38 years of age and 
over are subject to revision or revy- 
ocation at any time and that ac- 
ceptance of an application for dis- 
charge under the above cited condl- 
tions will not be considered as a 
promise to release any individual. 
Acceptance of an application means 
merely that the soldier's request 
will receive consideration. It was 
| emphasized that any discharges from 
;}the Army under this plan will be 
granted in furtherance of the war 
| effort and not as a right of the in- 
dividual. 

The action by the War Depart- 
| ment in. suspending induction, as 
| Well as authorizine the discharge of 
| cer‘ain mén in’ the age group 38 
| and above, was taken as a result 
| of experience gained during the past 
| three years, which indicates that 
men 38 years of age and over are in, 
general physically less able to with- 

Stand the rigors of present-day com- 

bat activities and that many of these 

men can make more effective con- 
tribution to the war effort in in- 
| dustry rather than in the Army. 
diuthstlsetiniasiiiahctataini tite 
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‘Previous Service 
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‘Counts for Pay 
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President Roosevelt this week 
signed a bill to clarify the method 


specialized process.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, from 
| Australia, sent a message saying that 
“anxious thoughts go to you who 
drive the wheels of war production. 

“Without your help, blood at the 


front will avail little against an ene- | 
in 


my rich in numbers, in planes, 





Uniformed 


Want Sweater Girls 


guns and in ships. Industry is an 
indispensable factor in war.” 


| Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek also 
}sent a message in which he said, 


|“China pledges to you that the prod- 
ucts of your toil will be used in pre- 
| Serving and extending freedom and 
{democracy throughout the world.” 


Hostesses 


12 months be continued. 

| The bill would provide for con- 
tinuing the pay and allowances of 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine | 
Corps and Coast Guard, including the | 


of computing pay of officers in the 
various branches of the armed serv- 
ices, under the new Pay Act of 1942, 

To offset *a decision of the con- 
troller general's office, the bill allows 
retired and reserve components, the | 2!! Periods during which officers of 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the | 2" of the military branches may 
Public Health Service and civilian | have served as Reserve or National 
employes of the executive depart- | Guard officers, to be counted in com- 
|ments, independent establishments | PUUng length of service for pay pur- 
and agencies, who are missing. | poses. 

The committee was told that the| The bill also provides that officers 
Germans and the Italians had been|in the Regular Establishment may 
prompt in furnishing reports on men | count, for pay purposes, any time 
they had taken prisoner but that the | they may have served previously in 
Japs had reported on only 10 persons, | the Reserve or National Guard. Un- 





Leave Soldiers Cold 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Word that hostesses and librarians 
were to don regulation uniforms soon brought a squawk from most 
|men who were questioned on the subject here. 
| forms are gayer than O. D., but a far cry from—say—a yellow 
| sweater, was the concensus, 

Said Pvt. Adolph Rucca, Btry, B, 52nd FA Tng. Bn.: “Now I 
know what they mean by total war. I’ve always regarded the 
Service Club as a place where I could rest my eyes. I don’t think 
I’m going to like playing bridge with a uniform.” 


student in private life, approached the problem clinically: “After 
studied consideration,” he said, “I’m of the opinion that the psycho- 
logical effect on soldiers will be bad. Army discipline is so severe 
that unconsciously the uniforms of the hostesses at the Service 
Club will be a barrier to relaxation.” . i 

It was generally agreed that if the uniforms have to be worn 
they should be well fitted. And the boys don’t seem to like the idea 
of low heel shoes which go with the uniform. 

“There’s nothing like the click of high heels to give a soldier a 
lift,” one private said. 

Miss Ruby Prather, director of the Service Club, isn’t sold on 
the idea herself. Neither are her hostesses. 





| 


\idea of the Service Club—informality. I think it is good for the 


boys to see ladies in civilian dresses. It takes their minds off the 


NSE Dst decorated units in the division. | Army and gives them a chance to relax.” 


The light blue uni- | 


who were listed as severely wounded 
in Java. 

Despite the Japanese failure to 
comply with the Geneva convention 
rules of warfare in this respect, 
Maj. Gen. J. A. Benedict said the 
United States Government was fur- 
nishing the Japanese with prompt 
reports of Japanese prisoners this 
|}country holds, 








‘Missing May Be 
‘Counted Dead 


| The War Department has an- 


Pvt. Lewis Lindsey, Btry. C, 56th FA Tng. Bn., a psychology | nounced that upon the expiration of | 


twelve months from the date on 


reported missing, or missing in ac- 
ltion, the head of the department 
concerned is authorized to make a 
finding of his death. 

This procedure will enable the 
payment, following the finding, of 
the six months’ death gratuity pro- 
vided by law. 

In the event of the return of the 
missing person to the controllable 
| jurisdiction of the head of the de- 
| partment concerned, his pay account 
will be reopened and charged with 





“Off hand,” she said, “it seems like the uniforms spoil the basic|the gratuity that has been paid. 


| The officer in charge of the depart- 
ment will be authorized to arrange 
a monthly basis for this repayment, 
at his discretion, 





which an officer or enlisted man is | 


|der the old law, Regular officers 
| appointed since June, 1922, might 
count for pay purposes only active 
| commissioned service. 

The bill also adds a new section 
to the Pay Act of 1942 to allow time 
spent as an enlisted man or warrant 
Officer to be counted for pay pur- 
|poses if the individual becomes a 
commissioned officer. The Senate 
committee that drafted the bill took 
the. view that during wartime men 
in the service who are elevated to 
commissions should be given credit 
for service in the ranks, for pay 
purposes. 














|'Bragg Unit Goes All 
Out in Bond Purchases 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—The medt- 
cal detachment of the 193rd Field 
Artillery has gone over the top In 
a big way, with 100 per cent of the 
unit subscribing for bond purchases. 
Every man in the detachment now 
carries a Class A pay reservation 
for the purchase of bonds. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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Soldiers Don’t Have Solution 


Of Post-War World Conditions 


ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND, Md.—A 
slice of opinion taken from among soldiers at this 
post indicates that the men who will win the 
war have as yet no fixed idea as to what should 
be done with the world after the scrap is over. 

In the words of one man who answered a 
question put by a reporter for The Flaming Bomb, 
post newspaper, the real answer “is a little too 


big for me.” 
The question was 


icy. 
economy was the answer. 
the interviews: 


Sgt. Forrest Morrison: “I think we should 
continue along the same lines as just prior to the 
In other words, have a large enough army 
I don’t think a union of 
nations would work out, but America should do 
more than she did after the last war if she ex- 


war. 
to defend ourselves. 


pects to help the world out.” 


Sgt. Ernest Olson: “My personal opinion is 
that America should police the world. As long 
as Germany and Japan are allowed:to go their 
own way there will be wars occurring every few 
But I think that we should be lenient in 
our policing—something like the control we have 
over Hawaii and had on the Philippines.” 

Cpl. E. D. Potter: “Out of this war will come 
a change in people and not so much a political 
People will come out of this thing with 


years. 


change. 


“What post-war plan 
should be put into effect to prevent future wars?” 
Replies ranged from a proposed plan for a world- 
wide police system to a hands-off isolationist pol- 
One man thought free trade and a balanced 
Here are quotes from 


lish subject. 


should at least 
to war to do 


swer is a little 


balance in this 
could outstrip 


Pvt. Earl 


solution. With 


may talk of ‘i 


aims should be 


until the war i 


a greater understanding and more tolerance. 
other words, this is a sort of ‘blood bath’ to 
straighten people out.” 

Cpl. Edmund Malcolm: “That’s a pretty tick- 
As far as a world with no wars, 
that’s a pretty tough thing to bring about. 
know that if we make a hard peace then we 


certainly isn’t the answer. 


Pfe. Henry Merold: “I favor a world unity 
setup, and with free trade. 


think that economy and world trade cause a big 
part of these wars and if we get at the source 
of the trouble it might help conditions a lot.” 


international police system? 
it for some time and to me that is the only 


country before she started causing trouble. People 
practical answer, I think, because you are still 
dealing with people.” 

Sgt. Dave Plutzik: “Well, as Willkie said in a 
speech in Toronto the other evening, ‘All war 


we define our war aims now instead of waiting 


fot more and show them we meant business.” 


In 


I do 
enforce it, even if it means going! 
it. Suppressing people, though, 


In fact, the real an- 
too big for me.” 


There should be a 
world trade so that no country 
any of the others. After all, I 


Sledge: “What’s wrong with an 
I've thought about 


such.a set-up we could stop any 


deal’ situations, but that is the 


defined now.’ In other words, if 


s over it would probably mean a 





Women MPs Patrol 
Streets in Florida 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fla.—Women 
“MP’s” made their first appearance 
fin the Armed Forces of the United 
States this week as the second WAAC 
training center here placed its own 
military police into the field. 

Adhering closely to the non-com- 
batant policy of the corps, however, 
they are armed only with a whistle, 
a flashlight and a brassard in the 
gold and green official colors of the 
WAAC's. 

Also their chief function is one of 
assistance to their fellow WAAC's 
rather than a disciplinary one, as 
WAAC officials say the women sol- 
diers as a whole are so well behaved 
that no M. P.’s would be needed on 
that score. 

They assist the WAAC’s in giving 
information and directions—and most 
of the girls are far from home in a 
strange town. And in the event of 
jliness or an accident involving a 





member of the corps, the WAAC 
M. P. is called. 

The M. P.’s also maintain a watch 
ful eye on the appearance of the 
auxiliaries—enlisted members of the 
corps—to see that all uniform but- 
tons are fastened and caps set 
straight on the head. 

Because they haven’t been needed 
in a disciplinary capacity doesn't 
mean that the WAAC M. P.’s would- 
n't get tough with corps members if 
the occasion arose, however. A 
headquarters announcement explain- 
ed that “they may reprimand or take 
any step to maintain the dignity and 
good appearance of the corps they 
may deem necessary.” 

A desk sergeant is on duty 24 hours 
a day. 





INTRODUCTION of aluminum al- 
loy forged cylinder heads for airplane 
engines has increased power from 
12 to 15 per cent without increase 
in weight. 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 
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Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is One Dollar for Six Months Subscription. 


Mail to. 





Address 





City 


State 





Name 





Address 





City. 


State 





My address is. 





Enclose $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and 
subscription started with next issue. You can also subscribe 
at the same rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES 


in camp each week. 
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MRTC, CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.— 
Imagine receiving 216 personal 
letters in three days, 74 of them at 
one mail call! Pvt. Russell E. Sny- 
\der, trainee in Co. A, 51st Bn., MRTC, 
doesn’t have to imagine. He received 
them. 

It happened like this. Snyder 
taught school at Fullerton, Pa., for 
three years prior to entrance into 
the Army. Students of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades de- 
cided to write letters to men they 
know who are in the service. Sny- 
der was one of the first on their 
list. 


In the 60th Bn., MRTC, they’re 
talking about the brilliant idea 
of one of the trainees. 

This particular recruit ap- 
proached his commanding officer 
with the suggestion that he he 
permitted to serve “twice the du- 
ration plus six months” so that 
he could have every other week 
off. 





It is only because of one of those 
strange twists of fate that John D. 
Townsley Jr. is now acting corporal, 
while taking his basic training as a 
member of Co. B, 5ist Bn., MRTC~ 
instead of serving as a first lieu- 
tenant. 

Townsley was inducted last month 
at Fort Leavenworth, and almost 
immediately upon his arrival here. 
was made an acting corporal. Reason 
for his rise is contained in papers 
he carries. He was a captain in 
ROTC for four and a half years, 
leaving that organization in 1927 to 


join the third Missouri Infantry 
national guard unit on Dec. 13, 
1940, as a second lieutenant. Six 


months later he was the battalion 
adjutant and a first lieutenant. And 
on May 20, 1942, he became captain 
and battalion executive officer as 
well as assistant plans and training 
officer. 
Townsley wanted to become an of- 
ficer in the Army, but was employed 
in national war work with the Shef- 
field Steel Corporation, Kansas City, 
and couldn’t resign to accept an of- 
ficer’s commission which was offered 
to him. Being unmarried, he was 
not permitted to leave his war pro- 
duction job. 
He now has his eye on the Medi- 
cal Administrative Corps Officer 
Candidate School here. 
ORCHARDS TO DRUNKARDS 
This week’s, and possibly this 
year’s, garland of orchids goes to 


flexible gunnery training as a part of 
the course of instruction for aircraft 
armorers and aviation mechanics and 
radiomen, all members of Army Air 
Forces bomber crews will be expert 
aerial gunners in addition to their 
other duties, 
announced Friday. 


flexible gunnery school has been 
opened at Laredo, Tex. 
fifth Army Air Forces flexible gun- 
nery school, with a sixth scheduled 


All of Bomber Crew 


Must Learn Gunnery 


Under a new policy inaugurating 


the War Department 


In line with this program, a new 


This is the 
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Deductions 
Decreased 


Monthly deductions from the pay 
of warrant officers and enlisted men 
on the active list of the Regular 
Army for support of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home will be re- 
duced from 25 cents to 10 cents, 
effective Jan. 1, 1943, the War De- 
partment announces. Sufficient funds 
are on hand to meet anticipated 
needs on the basis of the reduced 
fee. 

Regular Army Reservists on active 
duty are subject to these regula- 
tions. 

These deductions are applied to 
the Soldiers’ Home Fund which 
maintains the United States Soldiers’ 
Home on Rock Creek Church Road, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Warrant officers and enlisted men 
are eligible for admission to the 
ome upon completion of 20 years 
of active service in the Regular 
Army. 





Gets His Coloneley 
On Friday the 13th 


CAMP BEALE, Calif—Friday the 
13th proved to be not so unlucky 
for Lt. Col. Hubert S. Miller, 842nd 
Signal Service Co. On that day he 
received his promotion to the rank 
of full colonel. 

Colonel Miller served abroad in 
the last war and in this country 
saw service at Vancouver Barracks, 
Fort Logan, Fort Belvoir and the 
Panama Canal Zone. He has been 
a member of several national rifle 
and pistol teams. 





A TOTAL of 4100 feet of hydraulic, 
gasoline, oil and air tline tubing is 
used in the manufacture of each 
Consolidated B-24 four-engine long 
range bomber. 





ard,” MRTC’s “mellerdrammer,” 
which scored a tremendous success 
on opening night. Pvt. Klyde Kraft, 
director and hero of the’ show, 
played the lead for several years in 
the Pacific Coast presentation of 
“The Drunkard.” Others in the 
crack cast are S/Sgt. Harold Berg- 
man; Lt. Virginia Wintric, ANC; 
Pvt. Larry Russell; Pfe. Ross Han- 
cock; Cpl. Don Hiatt, Michael Ma- 
rotta, Pvt. C. Kisner, and Pvt. Car} 
Lenhard. 





Members of Co. D, 60th Bn. 
MRTC, never have a chance to get 
bored, thanks to Lt. Frank G, 
Upjohn. 

When a citizenship or other lec- 
ture is concluded before the al- 
lotted time is up, Lieutenant Up- 
john keeps the trainees occupied 
and entertained by pulling three 
aces out of a hat. 

They are Pvt. Meyer Goldin, tap 
dancer; Pvt. Moe Gelber, mouth 
harp artist, and Pvt. Edward Raab, 
pianist. 





Sgt. Maj. C. L. Mitchell of the 
55th Bn., MRTC, believes he has 
the “champion of champions” so far 
as the general Army classification 
test is concerned. Sgt. Mitchell re- 
ports that Pvt. Glenn D. Cooper, 23, 
formerly of Co. A, 55th Bn., had a 
perfect mark of 157 on the test. 
Cooper, a graduate of the University 
of Arkansas, was a chemist before 
induction. 





of Military uniforms, insignia, 
novelties, apparel. Write today for 
your free catalog. 
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MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 
155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 











members of the cast of “The Drunk- 











SALTED 


A Bag A Day 
For More 
Pep and Energy 


to open at Kingman, Ariz., early fh 
January. 

The importance of accurate gun fir 
by the crews of United States B.7 
Flying Fortresses and Consolidated 
B-24’s, as well as in medium bom 
ers, is one of the main lessons learned 
in the recent successful combat aq 
tions of these planes in all theater 
of operations. 

In the European theater, although 
the B-17’s and B-24’s were accom 
panied by fighter escorts, most of thy 
enemy fighter attacks were conce, 
trated against the bombers. In othe 
combat areas, where long rang 
bombing missions made fighter »& 
corts impossible, the success of thy 
missions often depended on the abil. 
ity of the bembers to overcome the 
massed enemy fighter attacks. The 
high dividends paid in enemy plang 
shot down by trained aerial gunney 
is evidenced by the score, which hay 
been as high as 20 to 1 in favor of 
United States bombers. 

The object of the new policy Is ty 
train every members of a bomber 
crew for a dual task, his regular job 
and that of an expert aerial gunner, 
Members of bomber crews, includ 
ing navigators and bombardiers, wil] 
have completed the five weeks’ flexi. 
bie gunnery course before joining 
aerial combat crews. As quickly gy 
practicable, the training of career 
gunners (trained Only in gunnery) 
will be abandoned in favor of speciak 
ists gunners. 





SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century..z 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for youl 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
toa high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 
ular colors. 
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In the forefront of fine New York hotels 
Is the 27 story Henry Hudson, centrally 
located in Manhattan's midtown rector, 
its unexcelled facilities for rest ond ploy, 
tonk high with service men. 

Numerous lounges, sun decks, gome 
rooms, swimming pool, gymnasium, twe 
popular priced restaurants and cofeteria, 
A viet neighborhood assures yninter: 
rupted bunk fatigue. Bimonthly service 
dances sponsored by the manogement. 
GUARANTEED ARMY and NAVY TARIFFS 
Daily Single $2.50 Double $3.50 
Weekly Single $14.00 Double $17.00 

1200 ROOMS + 1200 BATHS 
HOME OF 


The Officers’ 
Penthouse Club 
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Book Tells Tale 


Asks Vengeance 
“(For Sons Death 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—This is a 
gtory about an American soldier who 
was killed in the Philippines, a 
heroic mother who bravely accepted 
her son’s death and a casual in- 
gription in a book which helped 
to knit together characters in a grim 
put inspiring tale. 

The story actually begins on De- 
cember 7, 1941, with the attack by 
Japanese planes on American pos- 
sessions in the Pacific, but we will 
take it up three months later, when 
it first came to involve Camp Grant. 

Last March, when thousands of 
pooks donated in the “victory book 
campaign,” were pouring into the 
camp library, attention was called 
to one of them by a striking in- 
scription written on the fly-leaf. It 
said: 

“This book is the property of Sgt. 
James L. Reed. Last address was: 
30th bombardier squadron, Clark 
Field, Philippines. Reported wound- 
ed December 13. No further news 
has yet been learned about him.” 
Beneath this appeared the name 
and address of the soldier’s mother, 
Mrs. J. R. Reed, @f Mattoon, IIl. 
Further down the page was the 
plea, “Please watch for him.” 
Ironically, the book was a work 
on the Japanese art of jiu-jitsu. 
The book was put into circulation 
at Camp Grant, and many a soldier, 
looking over its pages, must have 
wondered what news a sorrowing 
mother had received of her son in 
the Phillipines and vowed to him- 
self that he would fulfill her re- 
quest and “use it on the Japs” if he 
met them. 

A month ago, a soldier wrote to 
Mrs. Reed, asking whether she had 
heard any further word concerning 
James. In reply he received a long, 
heart-stirring letter relating a sim- 
ple but tragic fact. Jim Reed had 
died in the Philippines on March 25. 
Mrs. Reed’s letter wasn’t bitter 
or vindictive, despite probability 
that her son was the victim of an 
air raid on the hospital in which he 
was recovering from a wound re- 
ceived December 7. A letter from 
him, dated March 6 and received in 
August, said he was “getting along 
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With The Rookie 
At Camp Croft 


at 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Military per- 
sonnel here will be saluted by Tony 
Pastor and his orchestra Dec. 28 when 
the famed band is scheduled to ap- 
ar on the Coca-Cola radio program, 
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he Victory Parade of Spotlight 
Bands,” in its airing from the Croft 
service club... Croft’s conservation 
Program drew praise in Spartans- 
burg (S. C.) Herald editorial columns, 
which pointed out that “the great 
reservation had been transformed 
from an uninviting terrain into one 
of increasing beauty” since troops 
took possession of the post some 20 
months back... “The Europe That 
Is Passing,” a documentary film in 
color, taken by Pvt. Clement E. Con- 
ger, was shown in post service club. 
Only one previous showing of the 
film has been made, that being in 
the Army and Navy club in Wash- 
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Ington, D. C. Conger shot the film 
In 1939 while on tour of various for- 


tign countries involved in current 
War. 

Talented girls from Limestone 
(Gaffney, S. C.) colleges provided 


Plenty of stage entertainment for 
Crofters in a two-day period here. 
€ students from the nearby school 
Moved their musical production, 
“Uncle Sam’s Family,” here for a 
Baturday night stand in the- post 
theatre, and the following Sunday the 
college choir, comprised of 26 voices, 
Made post chapel, service club and 
station hospital appearances ... With 
Pvt. Eddie Mientaka (Eddie Rooney 
the professional fight ring) head- 
Ing the talent, 16 soldier-boxers from 
Craft's 27th battalion were presented 
on a card of exhibition bouts in Spar- 
tansburg’s main USO center in Spar- 
burg. It was the initial boxing 
thow conducted in the USO here. 
Newton Cox, former Maryland 
University middleweight title holder 
the Southern Conference, promot- 
the exhibition. 


Croft library serves 2450 soldier- 
itors every week, according to 

mp librarian report. 
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fine” and hoped to be home before 
long. Nineteen days later he died. 

Mrs. Reed is reconciled to the 
loss of her son and tremendously 
proud of the part he played in the 
defense of his country. According 
to her letter, he was a member of 
the same bombing group in which 
War Hero Colin Kelley flew before 
diving to his death in an air battle 
in the Pacific. ‘ 

“It will be a lonesome Christmas, 
for Dad and I will be alone,” she 
wrote, “but that’s part of what we 
will have to endure if our sons are 
to help make this world a safe place 
to live.’ Another son, Paul Reed, 
also is in the Army, serving with the 
Signal Corps. 

The Camp Grant soldier who read 
the inscription in Sergeant Reed’s 
book and received the letter from 
Mrs. Reed is Pvt. William Goellner, 
recently appointed to the medical 
administrative corps officer candi- 
date school at Camp Berkeley, Tex. 
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Marines Land at Camp Crowder 


But Only 


Special to Army Times 


By Pvt. William N. Oatis 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—The Ma- 
rines have landed in this biggest-of 
Signal Corps camps and are confi- 
dent they have the situation well 
in hand. 


Seasoned by travels from the halls 
of Montezuma to the shores of Trip- 
oli, the Leathernecks finally have set 
up an outpost in southwestern Mis- 
sourl. 


Six of them—five privates first 
class and a private—are here to 
take a wire course in Midwestern 
Signal Corps School. 


The Devil Dog communications spe- 
cialists came from The Fleet Marine 
Force Training Center at New River, 
N. C., for a stopover of up to 20 
weeks enroute to the West Coast, 

The six, in the Marines about six 
months, have had field telephone 
training. John F. Walcher, 18, is 
the lone private. The pfcs. are John 
W. Cowgill, 21; Robert L. Dyar, Jr., 


to Attend 


21; Marvin A. Peak, Jr., 23; Robert 
L. Williams, 27, and Edward J. Weiss, 
20. 

They don’t know yet quite how to 
take the Army. And they find the 
Army doesn’t know how to take 
them. 

“When I first got here,” recalled 
Cowgill, “I said, ‘Jiminy, there’s a 
lot of old fellows here.’” 

In the Marine Corps, he explained, 
you can’t join if you’re over 33 and 
most men are under 26. 

In Neosho near the camp one night, 
six soldiers saluted Dyer, evidently 
mistaking his forest-green uniform 
for an Army officer’s. 

“We've been mistaken,” Weiss re- 
ported, “for Canadians, Australians, 
the RAF, the ROTC and a lot of 
things.” 

The six, steeped in the Marine 
tradition at Quantico, Va., Paris Is- 
land, S. C., and New River, agree to 
a man that the Marine Corps has the 
smartest and strongest men in the 
service and is the toughest fighting 
outfit in the universe, 











| CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — A 


, weekly quiz contest method employed 

by the 3457th Ordnance company as 
ian aid to instructioén and a supple- 
‘ment to the weekly orientation pro- 
gram has been meeting with high 
success. 

The contest uses two teams with 
25 men on each side; the rest of the 
company is the audience. The ques- 
tions deal with the weekly training 





Quiz Show Tests Soldier’ 


schedule and cover field tactics, ord- 
nance maintenance and general in- 
formation every soldier should know. 
If the contestants cannot answer a 
question clearly, it is a subject for 
open discussion by the audience and 
a complete explanation by the offi- 
cers present. 

A schedule has been arranged so 
that eventually every man in the 
company will have served on one of 





HEADQUARTERS, SIXTH AR- 
MORED DIVISION.—In Philadel- 
phia it is the custom to have, at the 
corner of each city block, a flag 
with stars indicating the number 
of sons in the service from that 
particular square. 

At the head of the 2800 block of 
Jackson Street stands a flag with 
129 stars, at the last count. 

Two principal reasons for the tre- 
mendous record made by the 2800 
block is attributed to the families 
Bock and Mulligan. 

The Bocks, you see, have five sons 
in the Army, and the Mulligans, 
mind you, right next door, have five 
|}sons in the Navy. No WAAC’s or 
| WAVE’s, as yet. 

Oldest Bock son is George Jr., 35. 
He’s a warrant officer with the In- 
spector General's section of the 6th 
Armored Division, 

A veteran of more than 17 years’ 
service, Bock has served with tank 
units since the day he first enlisted 





in 1925. That was way back when 
the 2lst Tank Maintenance Com- 
pany, his first outfit back at Fort 


Meade, Md., had nothing but French 
Renault tanks, whose top speed was 
a phenomenal 12 miles per hour. 
Before coming to the 6th Armored 
Division last February, Bock was 
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KEEPS COLLAR POINTS DOWN 
Neatness Counts Say Officers — In 
Military as well as Civilian Life, 
you have to have snap and polish! 


The Self Adjusting SPIFFY Collar Stay 
is easy to put on—takes just a few 
seconds, and assures you of a 
crisp, fresh appearance. 


FEW CENTS 





Bocks Give Army Five; 
Mulligans, Five to Navy 


with the 2nd Armored Division’s 66th 
Armored Regiment, then commanded 
by Col. W. H. H. Morris Jr., who now 
is a major general in command of 
the 6th Division. 


George’s brothers are John, 31; 
Andrew, 28; Michael, 26; and Charles, 
24. 


Oh, yes; and there’s Joseph, 32, 
who’s married but has no depend- 
ents other than his wife and ex- 
pects to be called himself shortly. 

John is a veteran of the Pearl 
Harbor “sneak” attack made by the 


Japs. He’s with the Air Corps, 
serving at Hackam Field at the 
time. A master sergeant, with 12 


years’ service behind him, John now 
is stationed at The Presidio, Calif. 
Charles ent@red the service with 
the Air Corps about two years ago, 
and is now at the Quartermaster 
Officers Candidate School, Camp Lee, 
Va., where he expects to receive his 
commission as a second lieutenant 
shortly. ’ 
Michael, a selectee with about a 
year’s service, is in an Artillery unit 
stationed at Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Andrew, stationed at Camp For- 
rest, Tenn., also in an Artillery unit, 
has just about as many weeks of 
service behind him, 17, as Older 
Brother George has years of duty 


to his credit. 
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s Knowledge 


the teams. Those who answer ques- 
ticns correctly and show they are 
best versed in Army knowledge will 
be suitably rewarded. , 


The quiz contest method for the 
3475th has been developed by Capt. 
Fay E, F. Carney, company com- 
mander, who reported it was original- 
ly designed by the staff of the 76th 
Infantry. 


Classes 


If any Signal Corps man doubts 
that, he can tell it to the Marines 
Then run like hell. 











WHERE ARE TODAY'S 
BIGGEST OPPORTUNITIES 


For Army Wives 


Mothers—Sisters? 


Good Positions Open in Hotels, 
Clubs, Schools, Wartime Housing, 
Food and Recreational Projects. 


» Thousands of opportunities open for 
—s women. nal My 
obs, but opportunity-full, importan’ 
War Pate POSITIONS in one o 
America’s most fascinating, most 
vital fields. Qualify in only 4 months 
through specialized, intensive resi- 
dent courses right here in America’s 
only exclusive hotel school, Expe 
instructors train you on real hot 
equipment in $200,000 specially de 
signed building. 


Previous Experience 
Proved Unnecessary 


Benefit by our 27 years’ experience 
in training men and women for suc- 
cess. ationwide Placement Servi 
FREB of extra charge. Certifie 
Emp loyees Plan GUARANTE 
‘ou’ “make good’ when Pm rey 
rite TODAY for FREE Catalog. 


Lewis Hotel Training School 


Div. BAZ-13804 
28rd & Penn, Ave., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Also Home Study Courses for Those Whe 
Prefet to Train in Spare Time 
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much a little stick of 





A Delicious Treat 
Anytime 


Freshen up, Soldier! 


Chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Yes, you fighting soldiers know how 


chewing gum can mean 


when your nerves are tense or you need a little lift. 


Chewing cools your mouth. Moistens your 
throat. Makes the water in that canteen go fur- 
ther. Helps steady your nerves, and seems to 
make your tasks go faster, easier. 


So chew and enjoy swell-tasting Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum every day—as millions do. 
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Tough Nut 


Will somebody grab the rambunctious public by the seat of 
the pants and stop him from barging into Tunis? He’s liable to 
get hurt. 

We have been hearing people in and out of the Army question 
querulously: “How come we haven’t got Tunis yet? The Nutsies 
have busted up, haven’t they?” 

The answer is unh-unh. How that idea got around, in view of 
Allied experiences in Europe, Russia and Libya, is not known. 
Perhaps it is due to the ease and speed with which the AEF occupied 
Algeria and Morocco. 

For once, the official communiques and the press cannot be 
blamed for such wishful thinking. From the beginning of this 
campaign, both officials and press have warned that taking Tunisia 
was going to be a tough and bloody business. 

Allied armies won the first move by surprise occupation of the 
northwestern coast—meeting little resistance—and the second move 
by consolidating these gains and their rear through agreement with 
the French. But the Axis, moving fast, won the next move by 
getting into Tunisia before the Allies. 

Now we have to fight for those bases, which dominate the cen- 
tral Mediterranean. It is because of their proximity to Sicily and 
Italy that Hitler was able to grab them before the Allies could 
make the long trek across Algeria and the Tunisian mountains. 

Chief Allied disadvantages are this longer supply line and the 
lack of airfields. Allied necessity of having to build or conquer 
air bases, rather than the shortage of planes, explains Axis air su- 
periority at present. Hitler has withdrawn planes from Europe 
and Russia, as desired by the Allies. 

Though the Allied advance is slow, with occasional reverses, 
there is no occasion for pessimism. 


A Trip for Them 


Recruiting has ceased. Now is the time to send those beautiful 
recruiting posters on the trail they pointed out to thousands of Army 
men. Start them out as scrap and let them see the world from 
the mouths of guns. 


One Year Later 


Amid the crash of explosives and the red glare of flames, the 
82nd Airborne Division, Fort Bragg, N. C., was awakened before 
dawn not by the accustomed shrill of whistles but by the thunder 
of explosions and the stirring bugle summons “To Arms.” Answer- 
ing that call, they tumbled out of their barracks in fighting gear 
within short seconds after the first blast. 

Units immediately moved to the parade grounds, where flames 
from a roaring fire licked skyward, its light silhouetting the figure 
of their Commanding General, Maj. Gen. M. B. Ridgway. 

General Ridgway began to speak in slow, measured tones that 
carried to every corner of the parade grounds. 

“One year ago to this hour the burst of bomb and torpedo 
awoke our nation to war,” he began. “For more than three thou- 
sand of our brother sailors and soldiers it was taps. For us—more 
than 100,000,000 of us—it was reveille. , 

“For them it began the long sleep, for us the long delayed awak- 
ening. But an awakening it was—like any other at first—with 
vision obscured, thought confused and determination yet unformed. 

“Since then our sight has cleared, our thinking straightened 
out, our determination become steel-shod. . P 

“Yet the task in all its bigness lies ahead. All that we’ve done 
is nothing compared to what we still must do. All that our country- 
men have asked of us is but a little compared to what they yet 
must and will demand. 

“Will we meet those demands? Will we give the best that is 
in us in nerves and heart and sinew—today, tomorrow, and every 
day until those demands are met in full and the job is finished? 

“Could any man of the All-American Division face family. 
friend or fellow-soldier if he didn’t? 

“When daylight comes, look straight into the eyes of a com- 
rade. Could any man present do that, and having done it, then 
go AWOL, or sick not in line of duty, or in any other way fail 
to put his whole weight into all his work? 

“In a few minutes you will return to quarters, to begin a new 
day. Resolve now to take into that day—each one of you—and 
into every day hereafter the thought I think you now have in your 
mind, the determination I am sure you have in your heart—hearing 
the crash of those explosions and seeing in the light of this fire, the 
flash and echo of Pearl Harbor—a beacon pointing to the destiny 
of a free people, for which we have pledged to fight to our last gasp.” 

As General Ridgway paused, the division band sounded the first 
notes of the National Anthem. 


























Maas Cathedral Chimes 
Dedicated at Bragg 


FORT BRAGG, N. C. — Maas Ca- 
thedral Chimes, recently installed in 
the chapel of the 384th Engineer Bat- 
talion, were dedicated this week dur- 
Ing an impressive service at the 


Private Wins War Bond 
For Shooting Ability 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. Pvt. 


|plane pilot and a worker in a shoe 
| factory for 11 years prior to induc- 
|tion, today was announced as the 
chapel. The dedicatory address was | November winner of a $25 War Bond 
delivered by Chaplain C, D. Noland, |for the best shooting on the Stewart 
adjutant of the Chaplain’s Branch at | rifle range. 
Fort Bragg. 


| Harold F. Ebert, who was an amateur 


Private Ebert, 29 years old, made 

The chimes were purchased by men | 203 out of a possible 220 to win the | 
of the Battalion as a voluntary con- | monthly award, presented by Bill and 
tribution to the religious welfare of |Murray’s Military Store of nearby 


withheld from the public. 


What Axis Wants, You 
May Know — Be Careful 


If you were an enemy, what would you like to know about the U.S. Okay, soldier, that’s fust the 
information the Axis is trying to ferret out and, says, the War Department, such information must be 
The WD gets pretty specific in pointing out just what knowledge must not 
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Fight Too 


Knowledge of 


“Signal Corps technical training is 
among the best in the Army,” de- 
clared Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Hueb- 
ner, director of the Military Train- 
ing Division, Services of Supply, 
speaking before a conference on Sig- 
nal Cerps personnel problems, held 
in Washington. 

However, General Huebner warned, 
Signal Corps troops are combat 
troops, and as such must be able to 
take care of themselves. “There is 
no fropt line in this war,” General 
Huebner said. “Signal Corps soldiers 
must be able to handle weapons as 
well as their technical tools, and han- 
dle them well.” 

General Huebner also introduced a 
basic training aid for teaching a sol- 
dier how to shoot a rifle. It consist- 
ed of a large size portfolio of pictures 
and diagrams showing the parts of a 
rifle, the points to be emphasized in 
shooting instruction, and some com- 
mon errors that recruits are likely 


ship. 


present to place their emphasis more 
on unit training than on individual 
training. 

Conference Highlights 
Highlights of the two-day confer- 
ence were a discussion of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps plan and the 
new method of training communica- 
tion specialists for the Army Air 


meeting were problems 


at Signal Corps Replacement Train- 
ing Centers, training in Signal Corps 
schools, and the mechanics of Avail- 
ability Reports and Transfer Orders. 

Before many more months elapse 


curement are expected to become ap- 
parent with the induction of civilian 


confereees were told. It is believed 





this Negro unit. Hinesville, 


cruitment will supplant to a large de- 


‘Signal Corps Must 


to Communications Job 


to make while learning marksman- | 


He urged the training commanders | 


that by February this method of re- 


’-- Huebner 


Weapons Essential 


{gree the number of men sent to Sig- 
nal Corps Training Centers through 
the Selective Service System. 

At the present time thousands of 
civilians are members of the Signal 
Corps Enlisted Reserve Corps, it was 
announced. Men are being called to 
active duty weekly. The number 
salled will be increased steadily until 
the maximum weekly requirements 
are reached. 


After being called to active duty 
reservists are sent to Reception Cen- 
ters and upon completion of process- 
ing there, are sent to a Signal Corps 
Replacement Training Center for 
their basic and special communica- 
tions training. 

Program in Brief 

In brief the program calls for ci- 
vilians to enlist as reservists while 
they undergo a basic communication 
course. At the completion of this 
course, usually of six months’ dura- 
tion, they may be advanced to an 
intermediate course for three addi- 
tional months, and upon completion 
of this course, to an advanced course 
|of study for three more months. 

At the end of this time, or at the 
end of any of the courses, they are 
called to active duty, earmarked for 
the Signal Corps. Men taking this 
;course are paid the usual trainee’s 
|salary as established by the Civil 
| Service Commission. 

The men are liable for military 








Forces. Also under discussion at the |service at any time during their 


>be bantered about. 


Such information includes disposj. 
tion of our armed forces, movementg 
of troops within or without the con. 
tinental limits of the United States 
actual or contemplated military op. 
erations; information for propaganda 
use, including nationwide casualty 
lists, the results of enemy action; 
and factual information on logistics, 
including exact report of current 
production or amount, delivery date 
or schedules of future production, 
The enemy is resorting to every 
means to obtain such information, 
Therefore, the War Department hag 
adopted stringent measures to insure 
that information of value to the 
enemy is not revealed. 
What They Want to Know 

It is logical to believe that enemy 
agents have been instructed to ob 
tain the following information; 
actual or contemplated military op. 
erations of the United States and 
Allied countries; the organization 
and identification of units, thelr 
composition, strength, equipment, 
armament, and state of training. All 
of these things are classified by the 
War Department as information of 
value to the enemy which cannot be 
revealed to the public. 

The Axis will also desire to know 
the names of the commanding of- 
cers of all units from the division 
up and the locations of their head. 
quarters. 

The locations of naval yards, docks, 

dates when units of the Navy and 
Merchant Marine are placed in these 
yards, the date on which construe 
tion begins and the contemplated or 
presumed date of completion are of 
definite value to the enemy. 
The War Department has warned 
against revealing losses resulting 
from enemy action, for the reason 
that Axis agents will endeavor to ob 
serve difficulties resulting from the 
operations of Axis submarines and 
to what extent these operations force 
merchant ships to depart from their 
ordinary routes. 

African Campaign Example 
The War Department withheld In 
formation on the North African cam 
paign until after the invasion had 
been launched. Projects contem- 
plated by the Allies concerning new 
embarkation points on the con 
tinents of Africa and Europe would 
be most important reports made by 
Axis agents. These agents would 
endeavor to obtain information on 
embarkation bases in South America 
for troops and materiel and war ma- 
terial in general destined for Eu- 
rope, Africa, and the Near East by 
boat and by plane. 

The Axis wants to know the loc 
tion of sea lanes used along the 
western coast of the American con 
tinent. They also want to know 
when new sea lanes are used in the 
transportation of finished and raw 
material from South America and 
Africa to the United States. 

The War Department gives every 
unit overseas an Army Post Office 
number so that the unit’s identity 
will not be revealed. It is of great 
importance to the Axis to determine 
what units of the Army are located 
at the bases leased by England to 
the United States—Iceland, New 
foundland and Greenland. 

Not until a convoy has arrived at 
its destination do the allies reveal 
that such a convoy existed. But be 
fore it leaves, Axis agents will at 
tempt to obtain the nature of the 
cargo, the names and tonnnages of 
the ships, and the time of arrival at 
its destination. 

Convoys Important 

The Axis also desires to know the 
debarkation ports in the countries 
for which these troops and this ma 
terial are destined. It wants to know 
the points of concentration for ms 
terial destined for overseas ship 
ments, the type of convoy and dates 
and statistics concerning materiel 
sent to Allied countries. The Axis 
even wants to know the amount of 
motor replacement parts shipped 
overseas. 

The War Department decided st 
the outset that the output of pilot 
training schools was information @ 
value to the enemy which undoubt 
edly has instructed its agents to 





concerned | training and may be called to active 
with the reception of enlisted men j|duty prior to the completion of the 
Failure in any course makes 


| course. 
| them liable to immediate call. 


The new form for training Air 
Force communications men was also 
Begin- 
results of the Signal Corps Enlisted | ning Dec. 8 Signal Corps Training 
Reserve Corps plan for personnel pro-| Centers will receive men for avia- 


stressed at the conference. 


tion communication training. 


Upon establishment of Air Force 

trained communications students, the | Replacement Training Centers early 

j!n 1943, basic training will be given 

at such Air Force centers, and gol- 
( 


wed on Page 6) 


termine the output per training 
period. The enemy wants to know 
|the organization and distribution of 

Army Air Forces units; and the num 
| ber of parachutists In the Army and 
| Navy. 

The War Department has a 
nounced that pilots of Allied nations 
are in training in the United States 
The Axis wants to know how mali, 
the number from each individual 
country and their state of training 
The Axis would like to know 
alr forces the United States has is 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Giddy-Ap Poll Says Gals 
At Home Needn't Worry 


HICKAM FIELD, Hawaii—As far as soldiers at this 2 


post are concerned, the female population of the main- 
Jand need not lose any time from their bench lathes 
worrying about the wahjnes of Hawaii. 

They simply don’t stack up alongside a Main Street 
cutie, says a galloping reported from Hickan Highlights, 
He asked a number of men out there, “How, in your 
opinion, do the wahines out here size up with the girls 
back home?” and here’s what they said: 


SLOPPY 


Pvt. Howard Moore, Dixon, Ill.: “They don’t—the 
sloppy chippies you call wahines have no resemblance 
to women in any feature, face or form, Period. 


QUESTION 


First Sergeant Bohnert, Cincinnat!, O.: Well, that’s 


rather stiff question, and it had to come up some 
I question whether the wahines here can hold 


time. 
a candle to the gals back home, 


WIGGLE 


Pvt. Robert Mensberg, Bronx, N. Y.: Any gal in 
the Bronx walking down King street could stop traffic 
But a wiggling wahine on a Bronx 
street !:;!:3!:;?7ZX&%—,.:;***" FOC 


with a wiggle. 


UNSURE 


Pvt. Edwin Irons, Paducah, Texas: I am not sure 
what a wahine is—but I expect to get the lay of the 
Jand soon and my obsefvations will be more pointed 


then. 
STUDY 


Pfc. Michael J. Mraz, Glassemere, Pa.: I like the wa- 
hines, hot or cold and I intend to re-enlist after the 
war so I can look a little deeper in the wahine 


situation. 
BLIND 


Sergeant Bassett, South Bend, Ind.: Give the wa- 
I see some pretty nice ones downtown 
The longer I stay here the 
The sun does affect one to 


hines a break. 
and some are kinda cute. 
cuter they appear to me. 
color-blindness, eh? 
PITY 


Pfc. Harold Cash, Cleveland, O.: It’s pretty hard to 
judge the wahines compared to the gals back home 
because the war has made them a bit conscious of 
However, they better have all the fun 
they can because after the war there'll be a shortage 


themselves. 


of men here on the Islands.” 









THIS is a Wahine, M1942. 
Mediterranean, or Desert model. 
ticular, Sylvia Offert of Warners’ 
Desert Song.” 





Only it's the 
(In par- 
“The 


Soldiers Risk Lives 
To Reseue Girl 


Push Stalled 


Car from Railroad 


Tracks as Train Approaches 


FORT MEADE, Md.—Placing their 
own lives in gravest danger, a young 
76th Division officer and an enlisted 
man saved a 19-year-old girl from 
death in the path of a speeding Penn- 
sylvania Railroad train. 

The girl, describing her rescue, 
called the soldiers’ act “the bravest 
act I ever saw.” 

Heroes of the rescue were Lt. 
Kenneth T. Stevens and Cpl. John 
W. Corscadden, members of Com- 
pany I of the 304th Infantry. 

The girl was Ruth Laing, of Sav- 
age, Md. 

A man in the car with the girl 
jumped out and ran at the sight 
of the speeding train, witnesses 
said. 

Miss Laing’s car stalled in front 
of the onrushing train on Pennsyl- 
vania tracks between Severn and 
Odenton where, a moment before, 
a column of Company I soldiers 
making a march had crossed. 

“I must have been paralyzed with 
fear,” she said, “because I did not 
see or hear a train approaching.” 

“As the front wheels of the car 
I was driving crossed the first 
track, the automobile stalled and 
the motor stopped. At this moment, 
for the first time, I noticed a young 
lieutenant at the rear of the column 
of troops motioning for me to back 
off the tracks, 

“At the same time I heard the 


;|whistle of an oncoming train and 


saw an electric train approaching 
me from my left. It seemed to be 
moving very rapidly and was on 
the tracks on which my automobile 
was stalled. Instantly the lieuten- 
ant started running toward me.’ 





The men barely managed to get 





Romance in the PX Often Leads to Marriage 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Army 
men served by Army girls. 

That’s the way the camp exchanges 
find their personnel. Perhaps she 
won’t be attached to the service 
when she starts, but if averages 
hold out, the counter girl will be 
closely allied with the soldiers be- 
fore she has served for very long. 

There was Miss Ruth Wilson, for 
instance. She came to work at Post 
Exchange No. 3 the first day it 
opened. And on that day she met 
Tech. Sgt. Elden Hawkins. That 
was five months ago, and the ro- 
mance that began over the counter 
took only three months to find its 
way to marriage. The couple now 
live in Hopkinsville. They’ve been 
happily married for two months. 

That’s the story behind the story 
of the camp exchange. Girls are 
serving soldiers, helping them all 
they can, because they themselves 
have soldiers someone else will be 
helping, too. 

Brothers, Too 

Miss Margaret Elizabeth Almy has 
two brothers somewhere with the 
Army. And there’s a carrot-topped 
soldier here in camp who holds more 
than ordinary interest for her. So 
she says what all the girls have said 
before her: 

“I hope I can help some soldier 
here, just as I hope someone {s 
helping my brothers, far away.” 


Axis Wants 


(Continued from Page 4) 
the British Isles and the fields used 
43 points of departure for bombing 
attacks against Northern France and 
the Axis countries. 
Other Information 

A logical conclusion exists that 
agents will be instructed by any 
&00d espionage system to find out 
the location of anti-aircraft batteries 
round these fields, the location of 
searchlights, signal lights for night 
flying, how the runways are con- 
structed, the importance of its repair 
shops, the location of fuel deposits 
above or below ground, the approxi- 
mate size of the camp, the number, 
Size and type construction of hang- 
ars, and the type of base 
Command, fighter command, 
Coastal command, will 





or 





a bomber | 


be of great | 


Value to the enemy as will the date | 


On which the information was ob- 
tained. 

The War Department does not re- 
Veal facts and figures concerning 
Cold-storage plants in the great ports, 
the nature of their merchandise and 
to what extent the plants are util- 
ized, but the Axis will attemp to 
learn them. All available data con- 
cerning anti-tank obstacles, artillery 
disposition, mine fields (sea and 
land) and other equipment used in 
these defenses. 





For contrast, there’s Miss Zula 
Mae Davie, who takes care of the 
officers’ exchange. And “takes care” 
is a mild expression, for Miss Davie 
often does special shopping for the 
officers when she goes to local com- 
munities. She was reared in the 
same area now covered by Camp 
Campbell. A traveling representa- 
tive and organizer for a Clarksville 
firm before the traveling business 
went dead, she took up work in the 
camp exchange for the duration. 

The exchanges lose some of their 
help, too, by way of the marriage 
route. Miss Margaret Cox, a senior 
clerk, culminated a childhood ro- 
mance to wed a sailor and follow 
him to his Philadelphia station. 

Wives Join Husbands 

Sometimes business is not the only 
attraction for the soldiers hanging 
over the counter of the exchange. 
They’s all got folks at home— 
mothers, sweethearts, wives. And 
Miss Freddie Robinson, of Post Ex- 
change No. 3, likes to listen to their 
stories in her few spare moments. 
She’s 18, 5 feet 6 inches tall, weighs 
120 pounds, and her lovely features 





N othing Daunts 
This Teacher 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—When a 
sudden storm, accompanied by a de- 
structive high wind, swept down on 
Fort McClellan it blew the roof off 
several buildings, among them a lec- 
ture hall at the Officer Candidate 
Preparatory School. 

Inside a class of would-be officers 
were listening to a lecture on “topo- 
graphic messages.” As the howling 
wind rattled through the eaves and 
ripped off the tarpaper roofing, the 
instructor, First Lt. Ralph L. Whit, 
looked up, saw leaden skies through 
an ever-widening opening—and went 
on with his lecture. 

Not until the rain and bullet-sized 
hailstones which followed the wind 
clouds showered into the room did 
he suspend class and then only long 
enough for the students to don rain- 
coats. 
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and soft Southern voice draws many 
a lonesome story from some Yankee 
boy. She has her boy friend in the 
Army, too—met him here at the 
exchange before he was transferred 
to Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Wives sometimes travel a long way 
to meet their husbands, and here’s 
one who didn’t travel back. Mar- 
ried one year ago last November, 





Mrs. Florence Smith came down this 
November to celebrate their first an- 
niversary with her husband. The 
visit from Chicago, Ill, was to have 
been a round trip, but Mrs. Smith 
has settled here in Clarksville, Tenn., 
for the duration. While she works 
in Post Exchange No. 3, her sergeant 
husband trains new recruits in the 
43rd Armored Division. 





They Say the Company Cat 


‘Goes Through 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—The re- 
cruit barely lands in the reception 
center before he learns that from 
now on he must do everything “the 
Army way.” 

This general adherence to Army 
custom and procedure naturally is 
the inspiration for numerous tales. 
The latest comes from a company 
in this huge training area of the 
Signal Corps. It concerns a pet cat 
which has taken quarters in the 
company area and spends much of 


Channels’ 


her time in the orderly room. 

The soldiers say this cat has heard 
so much about the Army’s proce- 
dure of “going through channels” 
she jumps into the first sergeant’s 
outgoing box whenever she wants 
to go out. 

However, the rumor that this cat 
also does a GI about-face—spinning 
on the ball of one foot—upon leav- 
ing the company commander’s office 





is just something somebody made 
up, the first sergeant says. 


the automobile off the track, the 
train almost brushing their uni- 
forms as it sped past and came to 
a stop some distance down the 
tracks. 

Lieutenant Stevens is on leave, but 
this is the story as told by Corporal 
Corscadden: 

“I was in the last line of the rear 
platoon,” Corscadden said. “After 
we had crossed the tracks, I heard 
a commotion and turned and saw 
a girl behind the wheel of an auto- 
mobile stalled on the railroad 
tracks. 

“At the same time, I saw Lieu- 
tenant Stevens running toward the 
car. I threw my rifle to the ground 
and ran toward the car as I heard 
and saw a train bearing down on it. 

“Lieutenant Stevens had already 
reached the car and was trying to 
push it off the track. The car, how- 
ever, did not move. By this time, 
I was about 10 feet away. The 
lieutenant hunched down lower and 
pushed again, and this time the 
car started to move backwards. 

“At this moment I reached the 
auto, put both hands on the radi- 
ator alongside Lieutenant Stevens 
and pushed as hard as I could. The 
auto continued to move backwards, 
and when it cleared the tracks the 
lieutenant and I jumped off the 
rails. 

“The engine came to a halt about 
125 yards past us.” 

When the train stopped Engineer 
T. O. Baker and Conductor W. C. 
Hay praised the soldiers for their 
bravery and quick thinking. 


Knox Joins 


Food Drive 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—To help con- 
serve food for? troops overseas, sol- 
diers and their families on this post 
will join the Nation in cutting down 
on some purchases of available food- 
stuffs and doing without others 
which are essential to the fighting 
men abroad, according to Col. N. 
Butler Briscoe, post commander. 

In addition to coffee and sugar, 
sales of which have been rationed 
since civilian curtailment of these 
items, the Fort Knox commissary is 
instituting an unofficial control of 
meat and canned goods sold to sol- 
diers and thtir families. Difficulty 
in obtaining meat has necessitated 
this regulation, according to Maj. 
G. W. McLain, chief of the Commis- 
sary Branch. Persons will be lim- 
ited to two cans of any one ite 
except in cases where babies an 
small children are involved. 

Instead of issuing ration cards, the 
post commissary will interview per- 
sons before they will be allowed toe 
buy, and will check future purchases 
against their files. 








Polish underground has a new 
way of harrassing the Nazis. They 





sprinkle acid on the Germans’ unk 
forms, causing them to fall apart. 
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With a bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola in your hand, you 
are all set to enjoy the delicious taste you want, the after- 
sense of refreshment you like, the quality you, and 
millions of others, have come to welcome. . . the quality 
of Coca-Cola — the real thing, 
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New Mexico. 


Wasnincton, D. C., Decemser 12, 1942 


AT THE PEAK of their training cycle, infantry of the 93rd Division stages an attack somewhere on the bondocks of Fort Huachuca, 
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This Is Official 


Purely Personal 


AT ANY TIME during the war you may expect 
a sudden change of station. You will want to 
know that your family is being protected during 
your absence. Now is the time to arrange your 
personal affairs—and theirs; you may be too 
busy later on. This series of articles will help 
you to do so. The material is taken from the 
War Department’s booklet, “Personal Affairs of 
Military Personnel and Their Dependents,” 
and is therefore official. Of course, all laws are 
subject to change. To keep the record straight, 
each section that follows will indicate the date 
on which the specific laws were in effect—Ed. 


(Section Xl—lInstallment 5) 


Wills 


50. Desirability of making will—a. Every person in the military service 
should give consideration to the making of a will, if he has not already 
done so. Whether a will is necessary or desirable, and the form it should 
take depend on the desires and circumstances of the individual, and the 
laws of the place of execution and of the probable place of probate. State 
law governs the execution and probate of wills and the requirements in 
these respects vary considerably among the several States. 

b. When a person dies without having made a will he is said to have 
died “intestate.” In such event his estate is administered and distributed 
according to the statute of “Descent and Distribution” of the State of his 
legal domicile or, in the case of real property, the State or States where 
such real property is located. The ‘law thus, in effect, creates a will for 
him which is administered by an “administrator” appointed by the court, 
and his estate is distributed to the members of his family in the manner 
prescribed by the statute. If the manner of distribution so prescribed by 
law does not meet a person’s desires or needs he can, subject to possible 
statutory limitations such as those in effect in certain States for the 
protection of the “dower” rights of a wife, direct a distribution of his 
estate according to his wishes by making a will. This fact, together with 
the opportunity to name in a will the person or persons whom he wishes 
to administer his estate as “executor” and also, if he so desires, to provide 
that such executor shall serve without bond and shall have power to sell 
and otherwise manage the estete. are probably the most important reasons 
for his making a will. However, there may be reasons why he may not 
wish to make a will or which make a will inadvisable in his case. These 
are matters to be determined by counsel after analysis of the facts in the 
individual case. If the individual wishes to make a will, or is in doubt 
whether he should make a will, it is suggested that he seek legal counsel 
as was suggested above in regard to power of attorney. 

51. Special considerations.—a. If it is determined that a will is needed 
or desired, certain matters of particular significance in the cases of military 
personnel should be given consideration by counsel in the drafting of the 
instrument. Because of his changing residence, it may be advisable to 
state, in the will of a member of the armed forces, the place of his legal 
domicile (that is, his home at the time he entered the military service, or 
his legal domicile of choice), so that the will may be probated at such place. 
It also may be advisable to include in his will a statement that he is “now 
in the active military service of the United States,” together with his grade 
and Army serial number. 

b. The use by individuals of standardized forms of wills should be 
avoided unless the need is urgent and counsel is not available, in which 
case the executed document should be regarded as a temporary expedient 
to be replaced as soon as possib] by a similar document prepared with the 
advice of counsel. 

c. The above is especially applicable to wills executed or which may be 
probated in Louisiana, the laws of that State on this subject differing 
materially from those of other States. 

52. Forms for emergency use.—In case of emergency, when the advice 
of legal counsel cannot be obtained, the form of will (which is substantially 
the same as the one which follows) set out in chapter 17 (pp. 234 to 238) of 
FM 21-100 (Soldier’s Handbook) July 23, 1941, edition may be adequate if 
used as therein indicated (read the instructions on page 238 before using), 
particularly if the entire will is written by the soldier in his own hand- 
writing. (The form set out on page 239 of the December 11, 1940, edition 
of FM 21-100 should not be used.) If the foregoing form of will is not 
available the form of will which follows may be adequate, if used as here- 
inafter indicated. It is intended for use only to meet the needs of an 
emergency and should be used only as a temporary expedient to be replaced 
by an instrument prepared with the assistance of legal counsel as soon as 
time and circumstances permit (see pars. 50 and 51.) If used under such 
circumstances, without the advice of legal counsel, the following instruc- 
tions should be read earefully before attempting to fill out and execute 
the instrument: 

~a. The will must be dated and signed by you in the presence of at least 
three witnesses assembled together, who will see you sign, and to whom 
you declare the instrument to be your last will and testament. You should 
request each witness to sign his name as a witness, and each should so 











d. Remember it is your will and you may leave your estate to whom- 
soever you desire, subject to possible dower rights of your wife, if any 
(see par. 50b.) If you have children and make no provision for them in 
the will, you should specifically state that this is done intentionally. The 
following clause may be adequate for this purpose, and may be inserted 
as paragraph 5 of the form: 
I have intentionally omitted to provide for my children 
now living or for any that may be born after this will is 
executed. 

e. After your will has been prepared and executed it should be put at 
once in a safe place such as a safe deposit box, where it can be found in 
the event of death. Usually a member of the armed forces should not keep 
his will with him because of the likelihood that it may be lost or destroyed. 
It may be sent for safekeeping to the named executor or to some other 
trusted person. If you have no safe deposit box or other place of safe- 
keeping for your will, and do not desire to send it to a relative or person 
named in the will as executor or beneficiary, you may mail your will to 
The Adjutant General, United States Army, Washington, D. C. To do this, 
place the will in an envelope, seal it, and write on the outside of the 
envelope the words 
“Will of iiiaroieney, MA GIT FOOTED sicnsiiecstnnmmmnnias 


(Your name) 

to be delivered to deh en sataoetil in case of my death.” 
“a and address of person to whom will is to be delivered in event of your 
Place the envelope containing the will in another envelope addressed to 
The Adjutant General, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 
f. Remember, before you execute any will, consult legal counsel, if 
possible, and use the form in g below only in urgent and emergency Ccir- 
cumstances. 
g. A suggested form of will to be used only as above indicated and on 
your own responsibility, is given below: 


Last Will and Testament 


sinitipcnta mbit linctaess aii : , @ legal resident of . waged 
(Name of testator) (City, town, or county) 
sini im siaioesa ,» United States of America, now in the active 

(State or district) 
military service as a .... 


(Grade) 
in the Army of the United States, do hereby make, publish and declare 
this instrument as my last WILL and TESTAMENT, in manner following, 
that is to say: 
1. I hereby cancel, annul, and revoke all wills and codicils by me at 
anytime heretofore made; 
2. I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to oo.c.cccccccccccccescscesesesscseeceserseeees ieee 

(Name of person or persons who are to 
» now residing in 


GERM BOREME FOG: cicccicsrincesscnsicssns » 


+ (City, ‘town, or county) j 
, all my estate and all of 


(Country) 
the property of which I may die seized and possessed, and to which I may 
be entitled at the time of my decease, of whatsoever kind and nature, and 
wheresoever it may be situated, be it real, personal, or mixed, absolutely 
and forever; 

3 I hereby nominate, constitute, and appoint ................ os iiiieaad 
(Name of executor, 
seiiddsibiniltaaaibewtsinan ie , of ase seit. isd 
with relationship, if any) (City, town, or county) (State or district) 
United States of America, as my executor (executrix) and request that he 


except as required by law; 
4. 
(her) absolute discretion to sell, exchange, convey, transfer, assign, mort- 
personal estate. 


this my last WILL and TESTAMENT, at ..... 
wy» 194 


(Place of execution) 
SUT GUS sasdinsibandanitessimeicenassiazndouns 


(SEAL) 


(Signature of Testator) 
Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the above-named testator 


(Continued from Page 14) 


embarrassing. 
Fort Moultrie dance doughboys ang 
their skirted partners discovered that 


(she) be permitted to serve without official bond or without surety thereon, 
I hereby authorize and empower my executor (executrix) in his 
gage, pledge, invest, or reinvest the whole or any part of my real or 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and seal to 
» CEES cetemmnns 


——7 


Moultrie 
Salvoes 


NNUAL Tg 


FORT MOULTRIE, 8S. C.—It wa 
In the middle of 4 


the noise-makers they were blowj 


at other people bore the insidiou 


marking, “Made in Japan.” 
“What’ll we do with these things™ 
they cried. 

Sgt. Bob Jackson, master of cera 
monies, provided the answer. 

He shouted, “Just what you're go 
ing to do some day—blow hell outty 
them!” 

PALEFACE 


The women—bless their sense ¢ 
humor. Cpl. Joe Gilbert, forme 
Broadway actor, was: casting for 4 
new play to be presented soon g 
the Fort. He was interviewing som 
girls from nearby Charleston. Ty 
female rivals for a role were reciting 
their dramatic backgrounds to him 
“—-and then there was the time! 
played the part of a ghost,” said th 
blonde, fluttering her eyelashes ove 
her rouged cheeks. 

The other one, whom we shall cal 
a lady, sneered. “What did you doe 
wash your face?” 

WACCY STORY 

Walking down Charleston's mal 
drag the other day, Fort Moultrie 
Chaplain Earl C. Sensor was accosted 
by a WAAC newly arrived in town, 
She threw him a snappy salute an 
asked, “Could you tell me, sir, where 
the Army Information Center is?” 
The location of that building igy 
military secret and, besides, the chap 
lain didn’t know. He pointed tog 
nearby liquor store and suggested 
“Why not go in there and dial th 
operator—she might know.” 

The WAAC shook her head sorrow 
fully. “Can't. We WAACS wer 
warned to keep on the outside of 
liquor stores.” 


Signal Corps 


(Continued from Page 4) 
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diers meeting qualifications estab 
lished by the Signal Corps will b 
sent to Signal Corps training cem 
ters for communications training. 
Quota Must Be Met 

Men who fail to pass the Signal 
Corps training satisfactorily will 
returned to the Air Forces. But 
the difference between the number 
of Air Force men sent to a Signal 
Corps facility and the number o 
graduated specialists must be made 
up by the Signal Corps, it was ex 


’| plained at the conference. 


At the end of their training, the 
men, who actually will be Air Force 
enlisted men on temporary duty at 
Signal Corps Training Centers, will 
be reported available to Headquar- 
ters, Army Air Forces, where orders 
transferring them to Air Force units 
will be issued. 

At the present time, the Signal 
Corps is furnishing a quota of Sig 
nal Corps communications specialists 
to the Air Forces. 
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The Articles of War 
Annotated 


By LEE S. TILLOTSON 


(Retired) 
$2.50 “Per Copy Postpaid 





If Youw’re a Stamp Collector 
Here’s how you can keep in touch 
~* with your hobby wherever you are 


Read STAMPS Every Week! 


Every week—52 times a year—it comes to you with 36 pages 
of stamp news, views and articles written by the best informed 


The Articles of War constitute 
the basic code of law for the 
government of the Army. Colonel 
Tillotson takes each Article sep& 


priate annotations covering pra 
tice and precedent according te 
that Article. Whenever required, 
references are made to governing 
decisions and acts of military 
courts. 

Officers who are required to & 
plain the Articles of War to em 











writers in the stamp world. Its editors and contributors are 
located in the active centers where stamp news originates and 
its articles are timely and precise. 

In this one magazine you receive information on the whole field 
of philately. You can keep abreast of the latest doings, the 
new issues and the market trends. Why not have the next 
26 big issues sent to you? Costs you just one dollar and we'll 
send it on to you wherever Uncle Sam locates you. We'll move 
it along with you if necessary. 





sign in your presence and in the presence of other witnesses. 
be done with the greatest of care. 


b. Be sure that all blanks are accurately and completely filled in before 


you sign the instrument. If time and circumstances permit, it may be 


advisable to write out the entire will in your own handwriting, following | 


the form. A will which would otherwise be ineffective may 
effective if written entirely in your own handwriting. 
however, your signature to the will should be witnessed by at least three 
witnesses in the manner above indicated. This is particularly true of wills 
which are executed or which may be probated in the State of Louisiana 

©. The person named as your executor or executrix should be someone 
in whom you have complete faith and confidence. 


be legally 


person must not be a minor, and must. be legally competent to rep- 


This must 


Even if so written, | 


For this reason it is} 
preferable that you name some member of your immediate family. | 


Send in This Coupon Today! 


SED sccncninnnenienmniindiniee 
Lindquist Publications, 
2 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed $1 for the 


next 26 big weekly issues of STAMPS 


ADDRESS 











ee eee 


listed men will find this book of 
special value. It is fully revised 
in consonancé of the 1942 edition 
of the Digest of Opinions of the 
Judge Advoncate General of the 
United States Army, 1912-40 and 
with its 1941 supplement. 


Other Important 
Military Law Books 
THE SOLDIER AND THE LAW- 
By Lt. Col. John A, McComsey 
and Capt. Morris O. Edwards. 

$1.50 per copy postpaid. 
MILITARY LAW—A Catechism 
| 50 cents per copy postpaid. 


MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW- 
Wiener. 


By Frederick Bernays 
$2.00 per copy postpaid. 


ARMY TIMES 


DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. G 
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‘ Colonel, J.A.G.D., U. 68 Army | 
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Back Together 
‘After 8 Years 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Elght 
mma years ago, Staff Sgt. Armand DeAt- 
kine was @ fire control chief on 


% Py Corregidor in the Philippines, under 
ys “a Capt. Paul W. Rutledge and Capt. 


>d that Herbert H. Blackwell. 
lowing Then Sergeant DeAtkine 
sidiou /-transferred elsewhere, 
The other day he arrived at Camp 
lings™— gtewart as Captain DeAtkine to as- 
gume duties as assistant communi- 
f cera cations officer. 
He found his two former captains 
're gofe already here, one being Brigadier 
1 outty Rutledge of the 45th Brigade; the 
other, Colonel Blackwell of the 35th 
Brigade. 


was 





How’s Your Pes Planus Behaving? 


CAMP GRUBER, Okla. — The 
U.S. Army at Camp Gruber is 
catching many a man flatfooted 
these days and fitting him out 
with shoes he can wear in com- 
fort. 


Down through the ages, men 
with well-defined arches periodi- 
cally have jerked on their army 
brogans and marched off to war 
while many of their flat-footed broth- 
ers stood idly on the sidelines (and 
uncomfortably on their pes plan- 
uses), deemed unfit for combat. 


But in these modern times, the U. 


|S. Quartermaster Corps’ big recla- 
In addition, he found Maj. Leon 


nse @ ;}mation plant at Camp Gruber—di- 
forme Booth as General Rutledge’s intel- |rected by Capt. J. O. Wintersteen 
- for gf Bgence officer. Captain DeAtkine, \under the Q.M.C.’s C.O., Lt. Col. M. 
fn 1940-41, was Regular Army in- |W. Peck—gives a soldier a shoe he 
30 . A | 
cca structor for Major Booth’s National can wear. 
: Guard regiment in Louisiana, when Whether he has flat feet, bunions, 
reciting Booth was a first lieutenant. callouses, sore heels or what not, the 
SOE Wig <tr ace eagges ~ versatil -termaster’s, usual, 
a Condense Anderson’s “Eve” oa in nanan a 
aid the . CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Camp Up- "Footsore soldiers mince gingerly 
es over fe ton soldiers presented their own into the Q.M.C.’s big modern shoe 






yersion of Maxwell Anderson’s cur- 
sall rent Broadway hit, “The Eve of St. 
7 P. Mark,” in the form of a one-act 
OU o=& drama beginning last Monday night. 
Four successive performances were 
scheduled by the Camp Upton Opry 
's main House Players, with Maxwell Ander- 
Moultrie son invited to be the guest of honor 





accosted ® at the initial presentation. 
n town, 








HERE’S HOW poor feet are reclaimed. At no. 1 are shown longitudinal and transverse felis 
—items to which the reclamation plant lays claim for exclusive use throughout Army camps in 
the U. S. At No. 2 is shown the Mayo bar which enables the tenderfooted soldier to “rock 
over” the point of pain. The Thomas heel designed to support fallen arches, is at No. 3, while 
the metatarsal bar, planned for the same purpose, is displayed at No. 4. 
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"Ss -wert 
i'tside of 


By Cpl. Alvin E. Austin 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Rated by experienced critics among 


S 


4) 


S 


the 10 best of the current crop 


weekly at Camp Livingston, La. 







the activities of enlisted men, the 
estab paper is written and edited by Army 
will be privates. And the soldiers await 
ing cem@it’s weekly distribution day as eager- 
ining. §ly as they gather for mail call. 
4 The paper is one of the few Army 
e Signal(publications financed without adver- 
- will bftising. It draws it’s funds from sub- 
‘es. But§scription fees, paid out of company 
number§funds so that the paper becomes free 
a Signal§to individual soldiers; and from a 
mber ofpost appropriation. 
be madef Originating as a mimeographed pa- 
was ewiper last winter, The Communique 
switched over to it’s present format, 
ning, thefa five column eight-page printed pub- 
\ir Forceflication June 25. 
duty at} Editor since then has been Sgt. Ed | 
ters, willfA. Leary of Danbury, Conn. Before 
leadquar-fhis induction May 12, he was on the 
re orders}eéditorial staff of the Bridgeport 


yrce units |}(Conn.) Post and Telegram and the 
\Hartford 














(Conn.) Courant. For a 
.e Signal Ahort period he was also editor and 
a of Sig [publisher of the Danbury Record. 
specialists | Recently joining the staff: were 
Pyt. Albert F. Blackman of Boston, 
formerly of the Boston Bureau of 
International News Service, and Pvt. 
Wilbur L. Porter of South Beloit, 
Ill. Blackman is the paver's news 
sports and feature writer. 

Leary handles the makeup, writes | 
the editorials and columns, plans the 
Picture layouts, concocts most of the 
headlines, gets his hand into a good 
are of the news writing and re- 
titing as well, 

Army Looking after circulation and the 
business end of the paper is Cpl, 
paid samuel Schwartz of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
onstitutel} Guiding the staff is Maj. LeRoy B. 
for the}@Miller, Camp Livingston public rela- 
Colonel iftins officer, to whom the credit goes 
cle sep& tifor transforming the publication into 
1 appro iia printed newspaper and working out 


il 





), 1942 


War 


ON 1) 

















ng praciithe unique distribution and financing 
rding t0Mplans. s 
required i Backbone of the writing staff Is 


overning 
military 





nit Training 
omes Back 


is of tht] CAMP EDISON, N. J.—Unit train- 


1d to ex 


nl of thefiing was reinstigated within two 
12-40 andfitompanies at the Signal Corps 
ent. taining Center at Camp Edison 
’ Mast week. 
ks All work of fitting a man to take 
active place in the modern Sig- 
E LAW=Mal Corps program formerly han- 
icComse) Milled by basic schools will be taught 


Edwards company personnel. 


Noncommissioned officers have 


Confining it’s contents largely to®- 


of Army camp newspapers—and 





signed to submit weekly news and 


the camp-wide coverage that makes 
the paper such a hit with it’s reading 
public. 

Adding to the Communique’s ap- 
peal, both with it’s raters and it’s 
readers, are its modern, bright make- 
up; clean-cut typography; countless 
illustrations and picture layouts, all 
on camp subjects; its uniformly good 
news writing. 


editorial page attracted attention. 
Whole editorials have had nation- 
wide reproductions, others have been 
widely quoted both in other camp 
newspapers and in the daily press. 


readers. One, “The Opinions of Pvt. 
Joseph I. Tryhard,”’ the innermost 
thoughts of a buck private on the 
Army and the war effort; and “It’s 
Not All Hard Work,’ by the “Old 


of Army humor. 


ring the bell for Livingston men in- 
clude “Its Not a Military Secret” in 
which a camp official answers ques- 
tions on military matters sent in 
by puzzled enlisted men; and “Our 
Enemies,” an expose of Axis brutal- 
ity. 

Photographic excellence of 
Communique’s pictures has brought 
much favorable comment both in and 
out of camp and many of the pic- 
tures are used-nationally. Most of 


Non-Com” which is a conglomeration 


the 


| 


there are more than 500 of them—is The Communique, published | 


a group of unit reporters, men as- | 


personality columns of the activities | 
of their organizations, thus assuring | 


Especially has the Communique’s 


Two of Leary’s columns have made 
big hits with the soldiers and civilian 


Other Communique features that | 





‘Communique’ Claims Place Among 
Top Ten Post Papers in Nation 





i tc 








MANAGING editor of The Communique is T/3 Edward 


A. Leary, former Connecticut newspaperman. 


—Photo by WO Charles W. Genella. 


repair depot at the cantonment and 


jin 70 per cent of the cases return 


to their companies completely satis- 
fied on the first fitting, according to 
Shop Superintendent Kenneth Golll- 
her. The reclamation plant works 
in conjunction with the station hos- 
pital on problems of this sort, fol- 
lowing directions of physicians there- 
after the foot-weary soldier has re- 
ceived all necessary medical treat- 
ment. 

“Why,” said Golliher, in further 
explanation, “one man we fitted last 
week walked in here with a pre- 
scription from the station hospital 
where he had been dismissed after 
receiving two weeks’ treatment. 

“He walked right out the door, 
said he was tickled pink, and went 
back to his regiment.” 

Acting on prescriptions from the 
station hospital, the quartermaster 
workers prepare four kinds of foot 
aids on the G.I. shoes—transverse 





Be thts 2 


aoe 


bd 


Botte. 


ties. 








the shots are the work of Livingston | paper. 


Signal Corps units. 
Even when troops leave camp and 
go on maneuvers, they want their 


So each week it is shipped 
to them in the maneuver area by 
camp exchange trucks which bring 
regular supplies to the service men. 





the use of pigeons to supplement 
and even to supersede other means 
of communications continues to be 


a new combat trailer loft, and 


Drop Birds from Planes 


ly been tested at Fort Meade. .Com- 


it took one 2%-ton truck to carry 
a dismantled loft, today the same 
truck can carry three of the new 


lofts filled with pigeons. 
Each loft accommodates 5O pigeons 
and is mounted on wheels. 





‘atechism #PfeN specially designated as instruc- 
maid. in the majority of the basic train- 
L LAW- rf courses. Commissioned officers 
wienet. assigned to instruct in the more 
tailed and scientific work. 

: AS a new man comes in from the 
y'nt of induction, he is classified 

AES d assigned to a company, and from 
mat day on is totally under the 

LDING Pervision of the company com- 
. @ hder, the first sergeant, and com- 


instructors, All the instructors 
taken refresher courses. 


| 350 miles an hour and not over 10,000 
| feet, it was found that a pigeon could 
|be released without any special 
means. However, in order to furnish 
|}some protection against the backwash 
| of the plane’s profeller, and to make 
certain that no harm befell a pigeon 
released from a speeding plane, it 
was found that protection could be 
had by using an ordinary No. 12 groc- 


ery bag, slit halfway down the mid-|{ hostile formation 





made by the U. S. Army Signal Corps. | 
The two latest improvements include | feet is too rarified for a pigeon to 
an fly in, experiments in getting the bird 
aerial “bomb” for the releasing of| down to its flying level were more 


pigeons from airplanes while in flight. | of attain-| 


pleted tests show that where before | 


From a plane flying not faster than | 


falling a few hundred feet, the bag 
is blown off and allows the bird free- 
dom to soar away and head for home. 

Since the atmosphere above 10,000 


| complicated and difficult 


iment. However, repeated tests final- 


The new combat lofts have recent-|ly evolved means that proved most 


effective. 

This has taken the form of a 
“bomb” constructed of wire and cov- 
ered by canvas to which is attached 
a timing device that will enable it 
to open at any given moment after 
it is dropped. 
| Sea Planes Carry Them 
Even now American planes patrol- 
ing hundreds of miles out to sea 
guarding the waters that wash Amer- 





ica’s shores are carrying these birds 
whose homing instinct is used in 
various ways 
Not only are they available for 
|} sending the call for help over hun- 
|}dreds of miles of water in case a 
| plane is forced down, but they are 
used to release a warning when a 
is sighted, or a 


‘Pigeon Bombs’ Are Latest 


FORT MEADE, Md.—Advances in dle, as a covering for the bird. Upon 


, lurking sub pack is picked up and 
|}when the use of radio might give 
away to the enemy the news that 
they have been spotted. 
Paratroops Use Them 

So complete have these prepara- 
tions been that should a pilot not 
have time nor facilities for writing a 
message, the arrival of a bird at its 
home loft would set in motion the 
help that was required. All Signal 
Corps birds are banded and numbered 
and the arrival of a pigeon without 
a message could mean but one thing 
~trouble. Since a record is made 
of the plane with which each bird is 
attached and the plane’s course is 
known, it takes little checking to de- 
termine in what zone trouble is 
brewing 

The Signal Corps has even devel- 
oped a means of dropping pigeons to 
parachute units so that they, too, 
forced to radio silence by the need 


| 


|for secrecy, can communicate with 
|} their headquarters. 
| Even though outranged and out- 


speeded by radio, pigeons, considered 


| by the layman a relic of heliographic 


| days, can still perform functions the 
} radio cannot, 


and longitudinal felts, Mayo bars, 
|the Thomas heel and the metatarsal 
| bar. 

| Golliher has been in 23 army 
| camps throughout the United States 
jand ought to know. He says that 
lthe Camp Gruber shop is the first 
| he’s run across that puts in the longi- 
| tudinal and transverse felts and fits 
ithe Mayo bars. 

The Mayo bar, in itself, is an In- 
genious bit of cobbling, enabling the 
tenderfooted soldier “to rock over” 
the sore sport on his foot and in that 
manner avoid the pain which arises 
from application of direct pressure 
to the point of pain. 

“It works something like a rock- 
ing chair,” the superintendent ex- 
plained. The longitudinal felts and 
transverse pads are for the elimina- 
tion of flat feet and elimination of 
pain. They require careful fitting. 

The Thomas heel supports the de- 
flate arch, while the metatarsal bar 
fulfills just about the same mission, 

It looks like the term “flatfoot” 
has been added to the old army shout 
of “hayfoot, strawfoot.” 


‘Leng fal? 
Likes Swing 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—Alvin 
Rudnitsky, nationally known concert 
artist and solo violinist with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
embarks on a different musical ca- 
reer this week as Private Rudnitsky, 
of Uncle Sam’s Army. 

Volunteering as just another man 
in the fiddle section of the post or- 
chestra, the one-time child prodigy, 
now 20,. who became a violin soloist 
for the Philadelphia Symphony at 
the age of 11, will be heard on this 
post’s weekly all-soldier radio broad- 
cast, “Pennsylvania On Parade.” 

When told that the reception cen- 
ter’s orchestra did not confine its 
musie to the strictly classical va- 
riety, he ventured that he might 
do pretty well on the “popular stuff.” 
He was immediately accepted by his 
buddies as a “regular guy” after this 
observation: 

“Sure, I like swing music; that Is, 
if it’s played well.” 











\Wrong Pass 


| 
| 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—Sgt. L. C. 
Shelby held up a pass for the 
guard sentry to check as he left 
Fort Bliss one night. 
| The guard hesitated, and then 

said: “Don’t you have anything 

better than that?” 
| The sergeant looked at the card 
| he had been holding up. It read: 
“Dear Rose: 
| “Why can’t you give me your 
phone number and address? 
“Yours, L. C.” 
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The Foreign 








IT WAS 
this to us in the same week. 


Okla. 


PROBABLY coincidence that moved 


a 
Cod 








PP cae 
5 es 


two PROs to send 


Let's hope the practice doesn't get out of hand. 
The G. I. Ghandhi above is S/Sgt. Edward Peters of the 196th FA at Fort Sill, 
He's tried everything from Bach to Boogie, but the bullsnake ain't hep. 
(Incidentally, Sergeant Peters claims to have captured Winston Churchill dur- 


Two of a Kind 


Front Influence, No 





pictures like 
week.) 








ing the Boer War. But that's another story, and we have to say ‘uncle’ for this 
On the right, gents, we have ‘Pee-Wee’ Winborn, hot clairnetist for 
the CRTC Band at Fort Riley, Kan. Winborn says that snakes are easy but that 


you've got to really give with broncs. Temporarily hypnotized here is a horse 
named Thunderbolt. 





Camp’s ‘Little Corporal’ 
He Escaped Nazis by a Ruse 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.—The 
“Little Corporal” is patiently waiting 
for his crack at the Axis. It goes 
back to 1938, the score the Little 
Corporal has to settle with Germany, 
when he was a sergeant for 12 
months in the Nazi army. That was 
the year a Gestapo friend tipped off 
the Little Corporal that his number 
was up. Slated to land in a concen- 
tration camp, he used the pretext of 
a skiing trip to flee out of Germany 
via Switzerland. 

It was long before his escape that 
‘the swastika-bearers began to ex- 
perience trouble with the Little Cor- 
poral. He simply could not bring 
himself to censor his own thoughts. 
He saw that the swastika was a ban- 
ner that stood for suffering and in- 
justice, and that in Germany there 
was no place for a free-thinking in- 
dividual. The Little Corporal talked 
with other Nazi soldiers, saw the 
same hopelessness buried in their 
eyes that he himself felt. He knew 
that he could never be a “good” 
Nazi. 

Twice, the Gestapo warned the 
Little Corporal to button his lip. 
They could control his lips but never 
his eyes. Under the pressure applied 
to him, he stopped sounding off. But 
his hatred and disgust for the Nazi 
chieftains and their ruthless rule 
kept rising and crowding up inside 
of him. 

He was an efficient soldier. The 
Little Corporal was ordered to re-| 
port to the Nazi Officers’ Training 
School. He could no longer down his 
feelings. Again he sounded off and 
again the wrath of the Gestapo was 
upon him. This time he was dis- 
charged from the German army on 
the grounds that there was non- 
Aryan blood in his ancestry. It was 
then that the Little Corporal car- 
ried through his plan of escape with 





the help of friends inside Germany. 

The Little Corporal was stationed 
in Switzerland when the Nazi hordes | 
moved into Austria and started on| 
their wave of crime and conquest. 
He is wise and skilled in the methods 
and tactics that the Nazis employ. 
The Little Corporal has answered 
Uncle Sam's call to arms, enlisting 
in the United States Army. He is 
being trained under a banner of red, 
white, and blue that stands for the 
freedom and the rights he believes 
in. He is well-equipped for any job 
that the Army hands him. A former 
school teacher and accountant in 
Germany, the Little Corporal was 
graduated from Berlin University 
and Frankfurt Commercial with a 
B.A. degree. 

The boys in the 391st Infantry at 
Camp Breckinridge pinned the mon- 
tker, Little Corporal, on him. He 


stands five feet five and tips the 
beam at one-hundred-twenty. But 
he’s dynamite in skin. It took the 
Little Corporal less than three weeks 
to climb from buck private to acting 
corporal, 

There are only bitter memories 
of Germany remaining in the Little 
Corporal’s heart. Whene he left the 
country, the Gestapo confiscated the 
property and wealth of his mother. 





He is grateful for one thing—that 
his mother was able to escape the 
clutches of the Nazis. However, there 
are still friends and relatives of the 
Little Corporal in Germany. For that 
reason his identity must remain un- 
disclosed. But he’s a mighty big man 
in Uncle Sam’s Army. Someday, he 
hopes to get that crack at the Nazis 
and he'll say it with bullets. 





Not Formally 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.— 
Maj. Gen. Frank W. Milburn, 
commander of the 83rd Infantry 
Division, likes to walk around 
camp talking to the _ privates. 
The other day he met a very new 
man. 

After discussing the Army for 
several minutes, General Milburn 
inquired: “Do you know what I 
am?” 

The rookie looked the two-star 


general over carefully, then 
shook his head. “You look like 
one of the big shots around 


here,” he said, “but doggone if I 
know your name.” 

















Know Your Enemy 


German Weapons Shown 


FORT MEADE, Md.—To familiarize military per- 
sonel with various types of foreign weapons, soldiers 
of the 76th Infantry Division this week made detailed 


inspection of captured German arms. 


The inspection by the troops was arranged by Maj. 
George R. Cole, division intelligence officer. 
in foreign arms, according to Major Cole, is increasing 


with soldiers- taking up the study 
moments. 


Corp. Paul Ostrander, of the 776th 


pany, explained the nomenclature of the weapons. 
made a special study of: the equipment before being 


designated by the division to lecture 


Among the German weapons demonstrated were the 
Schmeisser machine pistol, Mauser rifle, light machine 


gun MG-34 and antitank guns. 
The Schmeisser machine-pistol 
weighing nine pounds and 
parachute troops. 
The light machine gun MG-34 is fe 
holding 250 rounds while the normal 


is 


800 rounds per minute. It can be easily transferred 


is generally 


Interest Although this 


in their spare its barrel 


for use as a heavy machine gun. 
mounted on a tripod for antiaircraft use but can be 
carted by troops without great difficulty. 

The Mauser rifle attracted 
all soldiers anxious to learn 


as our M-1903 Springfield, it 
walls are thinner, 


It 


the most attention, with 
its various parts. 
German rifle 


and is 3 feet 7% inches long. 


Ordnance Com- 


He the barrel. 


on them. together. 


a 1908 pattern 


carried by the pistol grip. 


Instead of using a conventional stocking swivel, use 
is made of the half length cleaning rod placed beneath 

Arms are stacked by placing cleaning rods 
There are no safeguards on 
but the V-blade used is very strong and not liable to 
injury under vigorous service conditions. 

The leather sling of this short model is fastened at 
the front on the left side of the lower band, and at the 
rear through a traverse hole in the buttstock behind 
This arrangement is said to facilitate 


carrying the piece in the position of “sling arms.” 


d by magazines 
rate of fire is 


The antitank 








weapons were Polish makes and 





If Once You Don’t Succeed... 


CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Some day | 
Sgt. R. C. Henry will finish the story 
he has been writing. Or so he hopes. 

In civilian lif@Sergeant Henry was 


an author, writing under the pen| 
name of ‘Eric Thane.” Came the 
Army and Henry kissed his type- 


writer good-bye for the duration. But 
the urge to put words on paper is 
overwhelming, and presently Henry | 
began a laborious long-hand task on 
tablet paper, in the odd moments his | 
duties permitted him. | 
He managed to turn out several | 
thousand words. His story was al-| 
most complete. Came a day when he 
was shipped to another camp. Some- 
where the manuscript disappeared. 
Henry contemplated the fact bit- 
terly, but without discouragement. He 
began a second time, consoling him- 
self with the fact that the second 
draft of a story is better than the 





first. In odd moments he plugged 


away. Sheets of paper piled up. The 
manuscript was almost complete. 
One morning he accidentally left it 
on his bed. The barracks orderly, 
not knowing, threw it in the trash 
can. The incinerator did the rest. 


Butner Service Club 


Will Wrap Presents 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—By pro- 
viding a Christmas gift-wrapping 
service for soldiers of the 78th 
“Lightning” Division, Service Club 
No. 2 this year will become another 
of Santa’s many helpers. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Fran- 


ces McDonald, senior hostess of the 
club, men having Christmas pack- 
ages to mail will be able to get 
them wrapped securely at the club. 


Henry consoled’ himself with the| 


thought that the third draft of a 
! story is even better than the second. 
| Again, in odd moments, he plugged 
laway. The words piled up. The 
story was almost complete. Sergeant 
Henry, who had risen from private 
to sergeant during his period of trial, 
breathed with relief. At last! 

Yesterday Sergeant Henry was 
wearing a long face. The reason was 
obvious. He had neatly folded the 
manuscript into the pocket of a shirt 
to keep it safe. 
to the laundry. 
| “Well, that’s that!” siged Sergeant 
Henry, but he brightened. “They say 
the more times a story is rewritten, 
the better it is. This story ought to 
be a world-beater by the time I fin- 
ish it!” 


service groups have arrived in North 
Africa with U. 8. invasion forces. 





is normally 


is about the same length 
is much lighter, because 
It weighs 8.58 pounds 


front sights, 


re- 
named the tankbuchse, a new weapon based on the 
Polish model and the M-38. 


The shirt had gone | 


FOURTEEN American Red Cross 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass.—War Move 
ies take first place. 

Based on a six-months’ survey of 
figures from Fort Devens post thea- 
tres, pictures dealing with war sub- 
jects took seven of the first 11 
places, leaving adventure, 
musical comedy, and other types far 


behind. 
Number 1 movie was “Flying Tl 
gers,” the story of Gen. Claire Che 


nault’s American volunteer group} 
second in drawing power was “Wake 
Island,” and third was “I)°~~erate 
Journey.” 
MORALE 


German morale is declining. while 
United Nations continues to rise, Lt. 
Col. Duncan Whitehead, chief of the 
neuro-psychiatric section of Lovell 
General Hospital, told a conference of 
social workers in Boston. 

The colonel cited results of the 
actions in Africa and the Solomons 
as bolstering our morale, which al- 
ways was high, even when we were 
suffering reverses in the opening 
phase of the war. 

A graduate of Cornell University 
and Cornell Medical School, Colonel 
Whitehead was associated with the 
Utica State Hospital when called to 
active duty at Devens. 

His adress was made before the 
Massachusetts Conference of Social 
Work, attended by representatives 
from all over New England. 


Richard J. Spurr, post salvage of- 


to assume new duties as salvage and 


reclamation officer for the First 
Service Command. 
Nearly a million and a quarter 


dollar’s worth of clothing and equip 
age was reclaimed and put back into 
service and scores of tons of metals 
were salvaged at Devens under his 
leadership. 


NEED 

“All we need are prayers.” 

Those are the words of a young 
amphibian tank driver who was one 
of the first Marines to 
Guadalcanal, 

In a letter home Pvt. Raymond 
White, 20, of Medway, Mass., said 
that the fighting is hard but succes® 
ful. He said the tough Marines after 
struggling with the Japs day and 
night end their letters home with 
the cryptic line—“Pray for a pal on 
Guadalcanal.” 

1st. Lt. Arthur Anthony Campbell 
was assigned to the Recruit Recer 
tion center here as Catholic Chap 
lain. He succeeds Chaplain Edw 
J. Morkowski who has been give? 
another unannounced assignment. 
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OUR first Christmas card this year came all the way from Eng- 
Rural street scene is the lecation of the 505th 
Army Postal Unit, and the sender is Sgt. William H. Selby, 
to whom herewith our best wishes, too. 


land via V-Mail. 





-Day Christmas 
estival Planned 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—A mammoth | 
ight-day Christmas festival for the | 
Idiers stationed here will feature 
special Christmas dinner; a giant 
rab bag, booths dispensing free 
a, ice cream bars, fruits, candy 
cigarettes, several entertainment 
tures and a tricky drill demon- 
ration. 

The planned menu for Christmas 
inner includes: roast young turkey, 
e dressing, mashed potatoes, can- 
ied yams, giblet gravy, creamed 
rm, buttered cauliflower, cranberry 
uce, butter peas, lettuce and to- | 
ato salad, apple pie, fruit cake, ice 
ream, bread, butter rolls candy, | 
uts, lemonade and coffee. } 





























According to _ specifications an- | 
unced by Capt. John H. Pickett, | 
les officer, 100 pounds of turkey 


ill be allotted to every 100 men. 


Pershing’s Own’ 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Camp But- 
rs 60th Medical Battalion boasts 
Member of “Pershing’s Own,” a 
giment of crack soldiers and ma- 
ines that toured Europe in 1919, and 
vas reviewed by President Wilson, 
ing George V and high Army dig- 
itaries. 
He is Sgt. Ross A. Taylor, a former | 
arine, who was a member of the 
mous Fifth Marines, commanded | 
Maj. Gen. John A. LeJeune, who | 
ied recently. 
The same Fifth Marines whose 
pt. Lloyd W. Williams said, when 
Id to retreat, “Retreat hell! We 
t got here.” 
The ex-marine enlisted at 17. To- 
o at 41, he is again prepared to 
t. 
Sergeant Taylor, who has the dec- 
ations The Purple Heart, The Good 
nduct Medal, and The Victory Med- 
l has many memories of the vic- 
forious France of 1918. 
Remembers France 
“I can remember very well,” said 
© sergeant, “when we were re- 
ed by Clemenceau, Wilson and 
tain. It was Bastille Day. Of 
lurse times have changed, and new 
tory is being made. Wilson-and 
menceau are dead, and Petain is 
puppet leader of a defeated 
nce.” 
The Prince of Wales, now the Duke 
Windsor, inspected the Pershing 
giment at Hyde Park. 
Sergeant Taylor enlisted in April, 
18, and was transferred to Parris 
and, N. C., the Marine base train- 
& camp. He then went to a com- 
training unit at Fort Crockett, 
By August of 1918 he was on 
Way to Brest, France, to be in- 





ted into the Fifth Marines, 


| 
| 
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The numerous events scheduled 


Pvt. Lloyd Pantages, Headquarters 
Detachment, 1853rd Unit. 

Open to wives, parents and sweet- 
hearts of the service men, the eight- 
day program is scheduled for Service 
Clubs 1, 2 and 3, Theater 4 and all 
the chapels. 

Donations from the citizens of 
Brownwood and other nearby com- 
munities have made the booths and 
the grab bag possible. 

The entertainment features will in- 


Khaki-Clad Thespians Present 


Well Known Broadway Plays 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—The 
Special Services Section of the 28th 
Division, which last summer pro- 
duced the Broadway smasn hit, “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace” at Livingston 
with an all-soldier cast, today an- 
nounced that negotiations had been 
completed for the soldier production 
of George Abbott’s “Boys From Syr- 
acuse,” for two years a top-notch 
musical on Broadway. 

Production of the play by the 28th 
Division, it was learned, may lead 
to the establishment of a precedent 
whereby Broadway producers and 
playwrights will suspend regular re- 
strictions and make their works 
available to Army units throughout 
the country for Army presentation. 

This policy would open to soldier 
dramatics the talents and profes- 
sional aid of the Nation's top-flight 
producers. Many of the plays and 
musicales are properties valued at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Rights have seldom been released 
except to film companies and then 
only at tremendous fees. 

When the division presented “Ar- 





senic and Old Lace” several months 


ago, it was believed by producers | 
to be the first such group to pre- 
sent a play still running on Broad- 
way. 

Soldiers who act in and produce 
the plays here in the division do so 
on their own time after a full day’s 
training in the field. Sometimes 
rehearsals carry through until a few 
hours before reveille. Not once, 
however, has a _ soldier dramatist 
missed a single regular formation, 
even during the last few days before 
opening night. 

Got Play Easily 

Lt. Hunton L. Downs former Vir- 
ginia radio producer and now spe- 
cial service officer for the 28th Divi- 
sion, found the theater group ex- 
tremely cooperative in earlier pro- 
ductions. When two privates from 
the division visited Howard Lindsay 
and Russell Crouse, authors of “Life 
With Father” and “Arsenic and Old 
Lace,” in New York while on fur- 
lough, the playwrights gladly pre- 
sented them with the script of the 
latter for production here and offered 
their technical advice. 





When Cpl. William G. Nakashian 


requcsicd permission from Lindsay 
and Crouse to produce their latest 
hit, “Strip for Action,” he received 
ready assent, but the casting prob 
lem proved too great and the plans 
were abandoned. . 

Corporal Nakashian then reached 
Bert Lytell, president of the Actors 
Equity Association, who brought the 
matter up at a meeting between hig 
organization and the Producers As 
sociation. 

As a result, George Abbott offered 
the complete script, score and or 
chestration of his “Boys From Syra- 
cuse.” 

Two-Year Hit 

Based on Shakespeare’s “Comedy 
of Errors,” the production opened 
on Broadway in November, 1938, 
and played to capacity houses for 
two years. The lyrics are by Lo 
renz Hart and music by Richard 
Rodgers. 

Rehearsals of the all-soldier cast 
will begin this week at Livingston, 
and the curtain will go up on the 
khaki-clad thespians on the eve 
nings of December 23 and 24 at the 
Livingston post theaters. 





BARKSDALE FIELD, La.—With an 
array of talent which would have 
surprised critics, the first soldier 
show of its kind and size at Barks- 
dale Field was presented by a group 
of enlisted men for the entertain- 
ment of 2500 comrades at the field 
recently. Plans are being made to 
present it in communities near the 
air base. 

Among participants are a soldier 
whom thousands, have heard over 
the radio and in the movies, and & 
song-writing team whose product has 
promise of being popular over the 


| air waves. 
for the week are being arranged by | 


The soldier is Pvt. Wendell Holmes. 
On the March of Time programs, he 


has been the voice of Winston 
Churchill and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

In the movie “Pied Piper,” one 


scene includes a group listening to 
a radio broadcasting the Dunkirk 
speech of Churchill. It was Private 
Holmes’ voice in the film. A gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University, he has 
appeared in such radio programs as 
Cavalcade of America, Gangbusters, 





clude the USO show, “Junior Miss,” 
a Broadway hit which will show 
here for three days; a juvenile music 
unit from the Fort Worth Civic Rec- 
reation Center; and a presentation 
entitled “Christmas Time in Swing” 
by the colored troops. 


Myrt and Marge, Five Star Final 
and We, the People. 
The song team is Cpl. Bernie 


| Whitman, composer and arranger of 
tunes for New York musicals, and 
Pvt. Richard W. Long, former Chi- 
cago dancing teacher. Their songs 





of the famous Second Divisions. 

The first action seen by Taylor's 
contingent was the storming of the 
Hindenburg Line. The Second Divi- 
sion was in many of the bloodiest and 
famous battles of the First World 
Ward, such as St. Mihiel, 


On Oct. 8, 1918, Taylor was a vic- 
time of a gas attack, when the Ger- 
mans fired chlorine shells in a last 


| desperate attempt to stem the rising 


tide of American force. He was taken 
to a base hospital for treatment, but 
returned to his company in time to 
fight in the Meuse-Argonne Forest. 
The indomitable fighting men crossed 
the Meuse River on Nov. 10, just be- 
fore the armistice was signed. 

Casualties were heavy, during that 
last engagement, and replacements 
were brought up. 

Meets Kid Brother 


“I was standing on the side idly | 


watching a formation 
men,” said Taylor, “when I heard 
my name called. I looked up and to 
my utter amazement, there was my 
kid brother, who I did not even know 
was in the Army. 

“We really had a reunion.” 

On May 10 1919, Taylor was placed 


of the new 


in a composite regiment, consisting | 


of one company of Marines, and 1?P 


companies of doubhboys, which was 





Sturms Are ‘All Out’ 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind. — The 
Sturm family of Shinnston, W. Va., 
is 100 per cent “all out” for War. 

Father and son are in the same 
regiment of the 83rd Infantry Divi- 
sion at Camp Atterbury, daughter is 
in the WAACs, and mother is em- 
ployed by the Navy Department at 
Washington, D. C. 


Chateau | 
Thierry and the Champagne sector. | 


Churchill’s Movie, Radio 


‘Voice’ in Camp Show 


ful Day in My Heart,” “Don’t Tax 
Lover’s Lane,” and “Our Farewell 
Kiss.” 

A Gay Nineties revue, the show is 
entitled “I Like That” and in 
a melodrama, barbershop quartet, 
and can-can dancers selected from 


air base. 


tin Jr.. who was a high school dra- 
matics teacher before his enlistment. 





Rise to Sergeant 


CAMP CARRABELLE, Fla.—One of 


in the U. S. Army, 22-year-old Mas- 
ter Sgt. Harry B. Miller of Headquar- 
ters, Camp Carrabelle, also set an- 


from corporal 
in less than three weeks. 
Promoted from corporal to staff ser- 


confused the finance office with a 
promotion to master sergeant on Nov. 








post sergeant major. 


Sergeant Miller enlisted in 


|in the show include “It’s a Beauti-|136th Field Artillery in 1938. 


Sergeant Ready to Fight Again 


attached to General Pershing’s staff on the S.S. Leviathan. 


to form what was known as 
shing’s Peace Parade.” The 
ment paraded in France and England 


MILITARY | 
FEATURES 


ed 









ART IN_ARTILLERY: Capt. Robert Edgren, former national 
ist, points to one of a series of drawings he 
tures as an instructor in the motors section of the 


Fort Sill, Okla: 


“Per- 
regi-| expressed his wish to go “over there” 


ROAD 
LEARANCE 


Sergeant Taylor, in training here, 


again and hopes that this time it 


before returning to the United States/ will be settled for good. 








Major Comes Fast | 


the youngest post sergeant majors | 


other promotion precedent by 
streaking to his exalted state of | 
stripes in record time. He jumped | 


the | 


the most nimble enlisted men at the | 


It was written, directed| Radio Theater brought up fourth 
and produced by Pvt. William Mar- | Place. : 
| regular radio hours when these pro- 
| grams may be heard, 
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Battering 
Ram 


MMM | 
By Cpl. Lester J. Golomb 

CAMP FUNSTON, Kans.—The Bob 

Hope radio program was winner by 


cludes | ® wide margin in the poll conducted 


by the Service Club here, followed 
by Red Skelton, who nosed out the 
Gay Nineties by one vote. The Lux 


The club hopes to conduct 





BUSY DAY 

The biggest day in the history of 
the Service Club was last Sunday. 
No sooner had one hostess helped a 
soldier who had just smoked his 
first cigar get back to his barracks, 
when another dashed to the phone 
|to call the Medical Officer of the 
|Day and report: “Don’t look now, 
| but I think we are going to have a 
| baby.” While the husband fluttered 
|about wondering whether to stay 
with his wife or rush off to make 


to master sergeant | bedcheck, the MO removed his wife 


| to the hospital—to the sorrow of a 
number of ambitious medics who 


geant on Oct. 28, his pay check quite surged forward ready to help as 


they hurriedly 
aid manuals. 


thumbed their first 
Last report from the 


14, when he assumed the duties of | hospital indicated it was all a false 


alarm. 

Latest unreliable and wunsub- 
stantiated rumor, emanating from 
the usually unknown source, has 
15, count ’em, WACCs coming te 
Camp Funston to make life hap- 
pier for the Armoraiders. 

The Special Service impresario, 
Pvt. Julian Claman, is presenting his 
first big production at the Service 
Club Monday evening. It’s an elab- 
orate quiz show. The 9th Armored 
is also preparing a show which can 
be shown on an exchange basis with 
other units on the post. 
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has made to illustrate importgnt points 
Field Artillery Officer Candidate 








ly-known sports writer and cartoon- 
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TEdward’s Soldiers 


Cited for Heroism 


Three Corporals Commended by 
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‘Commanding Officer for Quick Action 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Three 
|commendations, including an ac- 
knowledgement of heroic work of 
ji the 143rd Infantry Rangers when a 
& | dynamite explosion injured two bud- 
.. | dies, have been announced by Maj. 
| Gen. Fred L. Walker, 36th Infantry, 
| division commanding general. 
Cpls. Verney D. Nero and Leonard 
|E. Rice, 143rd Infantrymen, were 
§\ cited for their “prompt” application 
| of first aid to Cpl. Alton M. Bar- 
@\rett, who lost his right hand, and 
Pfc. Bobby Lee Hayles, who re- 
ceived an artery cut on his right 
arm. The two injured Rangers were 


child and its rescuers.” 

Acknowledging the heroic actigg 
of Corporal Rice, the commendatig, 
added, “While your companiog 
(Corporal Nero) was staunching the 
wound in the arm of the mom 
seriously injured soldier, you con. 

























CZ 
tinued to render first-aid treatment G 
to other wounds and to the shocked 4 
reached the station hospital.” 

The commendation stated Corporal] /ZZ% 
tourniquet was not available, ang Wj 
you held the artery of the more : y Uy 

Y Yj 


condition of both men until they§ GY 
Nero’s action as, “Material for a 
ously injured man with your bang 


felt, 155th Field Artillery truck 
'driv«r, whose “prompt and intelli- 
gent action” prevented possible in- 
jury to three persons on November 
10 in Providence, R. I. A child had 
suddenly run into the path of Cor- 
poral Rumfelt’s vehicle. Observing 
the danger, an officer and an en- 
listed man hurled themselves in 
front of the truck in an effort to 
save the child. 

The commendation continued, “By 
your own instant reaction to the 
danger and immediate application 
of the air brakes, you brought your 
truck to a stop an instant before 
it reached the prone bodies of the 


Soldiers Learn To Be Invisible 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Soldiers in 


to saving the lives of the injure 
soldiers. November 17 acc 
dent took place on the Ranger train. 
ing course near the railroad loading 
area, 


demonstrating a _ grenade, impro- hands until you reached the station #Rs 

| vised out of dynamite, when it ex-| hospital, which prevented great log 4 Mm 
| pladed. of blood.” YY, 
| General Walker further com- Action of the two corporals wa WY 
|merded Cpl. Tech. Gordon A. Rum-| said to have contributed materially "yy M, 


{f 


) 





McClellan 
BIRTC 
Blasts 


FORT KNOX, Ky., is mining lead out of its rifle butts, and making it pay. One method used is 
placer mining, in which the soil is washed away with a hose and the silt gone over for slugs. 
This contraption, made entirely of scrap, handles the dry earth, shaking it down and sieving it. 
Dirt poured into this machine has ben analyzed and found to contain 100 pounds of metal per 
cubic yard. This pay-dirt is worth $176 per ton. 

















FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—This 
week at Fort McClellan saw a & 
year-old captain don the gold leaf 
of a major, to become the youngest 


ously taken up hiding positions there.| for demonstration purposes. Their| tial giveaway,” he said. “A piece of major at the Replacement Training 


Camp Grant’s Sixth Medical Training 
Regiment are learning that there are 
times when a good soldier is neither 
seen nor heard; further, they are 
finding out that simple articles like 
burlap bags and bed sheets can be 
an effective means of concealment 
when the time comes to be unseen 
and unheard. 

Before the current training period 
is over, every man in the regiment 
will have been shown tricks of the 
camouflage trade like digging fox- 
holes, hiding in the snow, taking 
cover behind shrubbery and remain- 
ing unseen inside a building while 
looking through a window to see 
what's going on outside. 

The Sixth, under the command of 
Col. Thomas H. Reagan, is institut- 
Ing a new system of teaching camou- 
flage and concealment to the trainees 
in its battalions. Under the new 
method of instruction, the men will 
witness demonstrations by a group 
of soldiers who have been schooled 
in the art of camouflage. Later, they 
will get a chance to try out for them- 
selves the concealment devices which 
they have seen demonstrated. 

A preview of the teaching plan was 
held last week in an exhibition staged 
before a group of officers from the 
replacement center plans and train- 
ing office and from the Sixth and 
Seventh Regiments. 

Officers Search 

The demonstration, which was pro- 
nounced “highly satisfactory” by Maj. 
Milton H. Dresner, plans and train- 
ing officer for the Sixth Regiment, 
took the form of a search during 
which the attending officers combed 
a concealment area near the camp 
rifle range for men who had previ- 





|easily made from ordinary sheets— 


| which dotted the area. 





Of 25 soldiers concealed in an area 
easily visible to the searchers, only 
six were spotted. The demonstrators, 
specially trained in camouflage, util- 
ized every feature of the surround- 
ings to keep their locations undis- 
covered. 

Some of them wore white suits— 


covering them from head to foot. By 
lying in the snow and remaining mo- 
tionless throughout the demonstra- 


tion, they were able to escape de- 
tection. 
Five of the soldiers, clad in burlap 


gunny-sacks, hid themselves effec- 
tively in patches of sparse shrubbery 
The similar- 
ity in color of their garb and the} 
vegetation shielded them from view. 

Others of the demonstrators had 
burrowed out foxholes, covering them 
from sight with sod and snow so} 
that searchers could have walked} 
over and around them without de- 
tecting their presence. Two of the 
soldiers had dug their holes some 20 
feet apart and connected them with 
a speaking tunnel so that they could 
carry On communication although 
they could not see each other. 

Lt. W. H. Barnes, assistant plans 
and training officer of the Sixth 
Regiment, who supervised the dem- 
onstration, was enthusiastic over the 
concealment value of foxholes. “They 
can be dug with ordinary trenching 
tools in a matter of a few hours’ 
time and, if made right, offer almost 
foolproof concealment,” he said. 

Shadows Used 

An impressive illustration of the 
shadow in concealment was afforded 
by two men who took up positions 
in a special house built In the area 
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“It's good to be wearing a skirt again, isn't it?” 


faces blacked to prevent reflection of 
light, they made use of shadows cast 
by the building to remain unseen 
although they had a complete view 
of the searchers. What would have 
been a perfect camouflage was spoiled 
only when a ray of sunlight showed 
up a button on one of the men’s 
coats. 

Discussing the demonstration, Lieu- 
tenant Barnes repeatedly insisted on 
the importance of minute details in 
making camouflage effective. “Any 
surface that reflects light is a poten- 





metal, a patch of cloth that doesn’t 
blend into the background, even the 
human skin—will show up at a great 
distance.” 

Other officers of the Regiment who 
aided Lieutenant Barnes in staging 
the preview and who will have a part 
in the camouflage training program 
of the Sixth include Lt. Robert L. 
Gunn, 26th Battalion; Lt. R. C. Shaw, 
27th Battalion; Lt. Arthur §S. Ko- 
pecky, 28th Battalion, and Lt. John 
H. Magee, 29th Battalion. 





By Pvt. Sam Schor 

CAMP GRANT, Ill.—A 42-year-old 
Rockford (Ill.) mother of five sons, 
two of them already in the service, 
and a third preparing to join, is 
driving an Army truck at Camp 
Grant, because “I can’t sit at home 
while my boys are out there fight- 
ing.” 

She is Mrs. Anastasia H. Randall. 

Bespectacled and gray haired, Mrs. 
Randall is one of seven Rockford 
women who have been employed as 
drivers in the Quartermaster Corps 
since Dec. 1. Altogether 13 women 
will be employed as truck drivers. 
They are civil service employes, 
working 48 hours a week, and driv- 
ing any vehicle, from a reconnais- 


Mom Drives Truck 
For Army—and Son 





sance or staff car to a one-and-a-half 
ton truck. 

“I can drive as well as any man,” 
says Mrs. Randall. “I have 
handling cars since childhood. 
I know I am helping my boys.” 

The boys she is helping are Rob- 
ert H., 17, who joined the Navy 
last August, and is “now somewhere 
with the Atlantic fleet’; John S., 19, 
who joined the Army Air Corps 
while attending Loras College, Du- 
buque, Ia., and reported for final 
physical examination this week at 





By Cpl. Martin O'Neill 





been | machine shop, 
And | actly a job for me. 
| ered they could use women to drive 


| 


Des Moines. A third son, James_-18, 
a senior at St. Thomas high school, 
is preparing to “join up” with the 
Air Corps. - 

Her husband, John, 43, is a repair 
man in a plant filling war orders. 
The other two boys are Lawrence, 
14 and Paul, 13, both attending 
school. 

Mrs. Randall rises at 5:30 a, m. 
to prepare breakfast and pack 
lunches for her family. After she 
finishes the dishes, she dons her 
trousers, windbreaker blouse, heavy 
wool stockings, brown shoes and ga- 
loshes, and a knitted. stocking cap. 
She reports for work promptly at 8 
o’clock, and receives her assignments 
for the day. 

“Ever since Bob went away, I 
have been aiming to do something 
to help him,” she says. “I tried a 
but that wasn’t ex- 
Then I discov- 


trucks, and here I am. 

“I feel that maintaining a home 
is not enough at a time like this. 
Every mother should devote every 
spare moment of her time to help 
the boys who are fighting for us. 


Center and one of the youngest 






























majors of Infantry in the entire 
Army. 
He’s Maj. Harry Kies, executive 


officer of the 5th Regiment, and his 
promotion was cheered by soldiers, 
not only of his own regiment, but 
by the entire BIRTC. 

For Major Kies, despite his young 
years, is a BIRTC veteran, having 
come here in January when the 
training center was activated. Then 
he was a first lieutenant in com- 
mand of Company D, 17th Trainin 
Battalion. 

He has compiled an enviable rec: 
ord, with his company showing up 
with more than its share of records 
during the training cycles. His was 
one of the four companies chosen to 
train the 1-B men this summer. The 
latter were men _ handicapped by 
physical defect and consequently not 
expected to give as creditable a* 
training performance as the physi- 
cally perfect trainees. 

However, at the end of the cycle 
in which the 1-B men were trained, 
their accomplishments far exceeded 
all expectations, and Captain Kies’ 
Company D again had amassed its 
share of the battalion and regi 
mental records. 


He attended Shattuck Milita 
Academy, Fairbault, and Grinnell 
College, being graduated from the 


latter in 1940. 

Volunteering immediately for 4 
tive service, he was first assigned t 
Fort Benning, Ga., and later tran 
ferred to Camp Croft, S. C., whe 
he received his first lieutenancy. 

In January, Major Kies arrived at 
the BIRTC and immediately became 
commander of Company D, 17th Bat 
talion. He was promoted to captai 
on May 21. Six months and tw 
days from that date, Nov. 23, fh 
was given the major’s leaf. 


EXPLANATION 

A BIRTC trainee, exercising t 
soldier’s franking privilege for tht 
first time one day last week, didnt 
bother to write “FREE” in the up 















I am willing to do all within my 


' power.” 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C Mighty | 
is the wrath of a vengeful god, and | 





per right-hand corner. He simply 
' wrote: “Me soldier, me no pay.” 





Sarge, Face Encased in Mud, 


1 Then the fun started. Guests 
knocked on the door. The mud- 
faced sergeant was pushed into the 








kitchen to hide The guests en- 
an Army first sergeant comes next. | tered and stayed 
That is why Cpl. Dan Adams, of the| while the sergeant was debating 
263rd Coast Artillery is keeping out | whether to wipe off his face with 
of the path of his “top-kick” in the | the lace curtains and incur his 
interest of self-preservation honeys wrath, the phone rang. It 
The sergeant—so the story begins | was Corporal Adams, wishing to 
was visiting his girl near Fort | speak to the sergeant. The sergeant 
Moultrie last Sunday afternoon.| was busy? Well, this was a very 
Somehow—the story is vague about | urgent call. 
this—she managed to get a mud “Darling.” his girl friend whis- 
pack on his face. (“She Was wastin’| pered to him in the kitchen. “It’s 
her time if she was workin’ on his|/a call for you. He wouldn't say no. 
ugly puss/’ a Brooklyn doughboy | Now, look. You crawl out on the 
declares.) balcony and go through my bedroom 


i iiniematiadl — 
and into the hallway. The gues 
won't see you that way.” 
Mouthing audible curses, the set 
geant sneaked to the phone by th 


detour. Visions danced in his hee 
of a calamitous fire in the magazin 





or of at least a 45-man riot in th 
mess hall. He picked up the 
ceiver. 


“Hullo, Sarge; this is your on 






Adams,” said the corporal. - 
there’s an extra girl there, how 
about getting me invited over. 






ain’t got nothin’ to do.’ 





The sergeant at the present tl 
is planning several things fort t 
corporal to do. 
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“WHAT'S THE USE? The corporal of the guard would never 


—Cpl. Gregor Duncan, AAFTTC, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Three Poems * “ 


Ready, Captain? 


Are your men ready, Captain? 

In arms and biceps strong? 

Are your men steady, Captain, 

In their aim—a battle song 

Within their hearts—observant, 
Keen, intelligent scouts 

Versed in the art of creeping, 

Not easily subject to routs? 

Do your men know their trenches— 
The fox-hole and the slit? 

Know how to get up and run, 

And make use of their first-aid kit? 
Are your men ready, Captain, 

To flank on either side, 

Pick up and fire any weapon; 

To act as a platoon-guide? 

Do they know their gases, 

The various kinds of smells? 

Do they know their aeroplanes 

And how to avoid the shells? 

Are your men ready, Captain, 

To outmaneuver the Japs? 

Can they read a compass, 

Orient themselves on maps? 

Is your company ready, Captain— 
Rid of those who shirk, 

Punks, AWOL’s, yard-birds? ° 
If you’ve neglected your work, 

Are you too young to die? 


A Battle Is 


Trying to figure 


A Soldier’s Prayer 


I pray, dear God, grant one desire: 
Be my bipod whenever I fire. 


Children, in 








soldiers, 


ent, can 


The Army Quiz 
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1, You’re attending the latest USO- 
p Shows offering in the post 
ter. You’re sitting back comfort- 
, your cap is safely stored away 
your belt, your shoes are unlaced 
let your tooties spreda, when 
denly the show comes to a rous- 
climax with the playing of the 
tional Anthem. You should: 
A—Stand at attention. 
B—Stand and give the hand 
the cycle | lute. 
> trained,| C—Keep on sitting. What the 
exceeded | Mil, it’s a free country. 
ain Kies’ Jt, 
assed its% The national and regimental 
carried by mounted or motor- 
organizations are called the na- 
al color and the regimental color. 
True False 


litable as 
he physi- 


% You haven’t had one in a long 
@ so you know that it is plenty 
cult to get a straight flush in 
er. To be exact, the odds are one 


C., where™: 
‘nancy. 078 4,973 64,973 164,973 
arrived at ** ef 


ly became} 4 Everyone knows that the Presi- 
17th Battlent of the United States rates a 21- 


to captain salute. But how many guns 
and tW@hould the ex-President get? 
v. 23, q 18 17 
f. 21 27 
* . . 


5. A column of soldiers is nearing 


cising (04% battle stations, when suddenly it 
e for th mes within range of the enemy’s 
»ek, didn l arms. Technically, it’s march 
in the UP now known as: 


He simp] Aan approach march. 


C—A target march. 
. . . 


6. Negroes have not only been ad- 
mitted to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, they have 
graduated from there and received 
commissions in the U. S. Army. 
True False 
* ” o 
7. A Japanese soldier’s pay, after 
family allowance and compulsory 
savings have been deducted, amounts 
to: 
A—9 cents a week. 
B—9 cents a month. 
C—90 cents a month. 
D—$9 a month. 
. . . 
8. A buddy shakes your hand and 
says, “Congratulations, sergeant, 
you've just proven yourself to be a 
genuine Medal Sergeant.” You 
should: 
A—Thank him for the compll- 
ment. 
B—Thank him just the same, but 
point out that you are not in the 
Air Corps and hence ineligible. 
C—Polish him off; you’ve been 
insulted. 
. . . 
9. The right bank of a river or 
stream is on your right when you 
are facing: 
A—Up stream. 
B—Down stream. 
* . . 
10. What is a “rubber cow?” 
A—An artificial milk producer. 
B—A blimp. 
C—A rubber device for carrying 
milk. 


Somewhere in Africa 


Loving mankind, I buck like a colt, 

Am tempted to keep open my bolt. 

I know not what holds me here, 

Death around me—filled with fear, 

I cringe, and crawl on hands and knees. 

I pray Thee, God, be my trigger-squeeze. 


A battle is raging 

All over the world: 
In the air, on sea and land. 

It’s not being fought for money, 
To reap more land to plough; 

It’s not being fought for honey, 
Nor for one people to have better chow. 

It’s not being fought for canoes, 
Nor to rule the seven seas; 

It’s not to control the wheelbarrow, 
Nor for carrots and peas. 

One man advocates, “Heil, Hitler!” 
Another gives a salute; 

There’s one who gives stabs in the back, 
And another plays the flute. 

The battle keeps on raging, 
Children and women die; 

Men are going crazy, 


Labor, time, ships and steel 
In the seas are sunk. 
Girls and boys in their ’teens feel 
They have a right to get drunk, 
While the battle rages 
On land and sea, 


Have eyes that frighten me. 


Dominic Salerno, 


Raging 


why 


spite of their tender ages, 








After a while, the buck said: 

“What's the purpose of our taking 
hikes?” 

“I don’t know,” said the sergeant. 

A little later the private again 
asked, “Why do we have inspections 
on Saturday?” 

“Search me,” replied the sarge. 

“Say, Sarge...” began the rookie 
for the third time. “Oh, never 
mind!” 

“Go ahead,” 
“Ask questions. 
learn?” 


The 555 
‘Line 


DEFINITION 
Faith is the belief that you won't 
draw KP next Sunday because you've 


said the sergeant. 
got a date with a beautiful blonde. 


How else you gonna 








FREELY GIVEN 
A private and his topkick were 
walking along the road on a hike. 


THE WAR NEWS IS SO GOOD 
THIS WEEK THAT THE “DURA- 





TION” MUST BE OVER AND WE 





|) ARE NOW SERVING THE SIX 


MONTHS. 





INEVITABLE 
Three things 
Eternal which we can’t 
Very well discard 
Are Heaven, 
Hell, 
And Interior Guard. 
—Cpl. S. Marotta, Tyndall Field, Fla. 
Yo-yos, imported into this coun- 
try from the Philippines as a toy, 
were originally a weapon—but then 
they were made with leather thongs 
wrapped around spools of hard bone, 
with which an enemy’s skull could be 
cracked. 








' b 














‘I'm looking forward to the furlough, but I hate te 
think of eating my wife's cooking again.” 











) pay.” A route march. 
—_— 


(Answers on Page 16.) 








Thumbs up for ZIPPO 





INSIGNIA 
MODEL 
$3.25 
Plain $2.50 


Initials or facimile signature, engraved on 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., DEPT. 





_—it always lights 


In driving wind and rain or on boune 
ing jeep with a gale in your face, the 
ZIPPO will always light your pipe, or 
cigarette. 
your ZIPPO, nothing to get out of 
order, permanent wick, extra large fuel 
supply. 


You only need one hand for 


PC 8 PS 


ZIPPO is now offered 
with a BLACK non-re 
flecting watertight 
finished in baked crac 
enamel. Sales at this time 
are limited to service mea 
on duty outside the com 
tinental limits of the U.S.g 
post exchanges at pore 
of embarkation; and 
service stores aboard ship, 


lighter $1.00 extra. 
11 BRADFORD, PA. 
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LEGGO MY COAT, 
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SMART OOG. HE GOLLY-EVEN HE 





KNEW I'D FORGOTTEN ) MUST KNOW 
THE ROVAL CROWN COLA) ITS TAE BEST 


pial 






































Lovely Claire Trevor tasted 
leading colas, and with every 
cola brand name hidden voted 
Royal Crown Cola best-tasting! 
This cola has won 5 out of 6 
group taste-tests the country 
over. Try a bottle today. 


govAt.cr 


EOLA 


NOT ONE—BUT TWO FULL GLASSES 











pare aan 
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Build Dentist’'s Thro 


FT. F. E. WARREN, Wyo.— 
Everything from delicate surgi- 
cal instruments to sturdy dental 
chairs are now being produced 
from salvage materials by sol- 
dier-craftsmen of the blacksmith 
and welding crews of the Quar- 
termaster Replacement Trairfing 
Center Motor Maintenance shcps. 

Latest achievement of the 
shops is the -construction of a 
complete dental chair, the first 
of several to be constructed for a 
new dental clinic here. 

The chair was designed and 
built under the direction of Capt. 
John Hanson, blacksmith and 
welding shop superintendent, and 
Pvt. Albert Krause, B. & W. in- 
structor, from pictures and sug- 
gestions made by Lt. Col. John 
C. Burr, dental corps. Adjust- 
able to any desired position, the 
seat and back may be raised or 
lowered; the headrest may be ad- 
justed to any angle; and the en- 
tire chair may be set in any po- 
sition by means of simple set 
screws. The footrest provides 
support from any position. 

Cushions for the chair were 
made in the upholstery depart- 
ment of the motor maintenance 
shops under the direction of Lt. 
M. F. Doyle. Col. R. T. Benni- 
son is director of Motor Mainte- 
nance at the QMRTC. 


Sillables 


AA eg 


By S/Sgt. John Gruenberg 

FORT SILL, Okla—“Private Mat- 
thews Reporting” is the name of the 
new 13-week radio series by soldiers 
in the FARC which has just begun 
over WKY, Oklahoma City, each Sun- 
day evening at 10:45. 

The series is a chronicle of a sol- 
dier’s experiences auring his 13 weeks 
of basic training at the center with 
Pvt. William A. Mowry in the title 
role. 





NEW SERVICE CLUB 
Added recreational and restaurant 
facilities for soldiers in the replace- 
ment center will be available Feb. 1, 
when the new service club is opened. 
No. 5 at Fort Sill, it will have a cafe- 
teria, a lunch bar, a large recreation 
hall for dances and entertainments 
and a lobby with telephone facilities. 
Instead of the familiar T-shape 
building the new club will be built 
in a simple rectangular shape. 
7 . . 


TRIP NO. 2 

Four soldiers now taking their 
basic training in the Replacement 
Center were in the services during 
World War I. Pvt. William S. Bow- 
man, 45, was in the Marine Corps; 
Pvt. Carl W. Albert, 43, was in the 
Field Artillery; Pvt. Carl von Lautz, 
42, served in the Medical Corps, and 
Pvt. D. Rhys Ford Jr., 41, was in the 
Navy. Now they are all in Field 
Artillery and in the same outfit: Bat- 
tery C of the 27th Battalion here. 

* > . 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

In the presence of the entire Officer 
Candidate School, Cpl. William E. 
Dougherty received the Distinguished 
Service Medal in behalf of his father, 
Col. Louis R. Dougherty, in a dawn 
ceremony. The medal was awarded 
to the soldier’s father, reported miss- 
ing in Bataan, by Brig. Gen. Waldo 
C. Potter, commanding general of the 
FARC, for “exceptionally meritorious 
service to the Government in the 
Philippine Islands.” 

At the time of the Battle of Bataan, 
Colonel Dougherty was in command 
of the Provisional Field Artillery 
Brigade, Philippine Division. Mrs. 
Eileen B. Dougherty, the colonel’s 
wife, was present at the ceremony 
for her husband, who attended West 
Point with General Potter and was 
an old friend of the Fort Sill com- 
mandant. 

. . . 
TRAINEE “GENERAL” 

He’s Private McGee to his platoon 
sergeant, but a top-ranker to his 
buddies. That's Pvt. General McGee 
of the 3lst (Negro) Battalion. He's 
been in the Army since Oct. 15, 1942, 
but General has yet to be saluted by 
another soldier. 


2000 Too Many 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—W. R. 
Reeder, Owosso, Mich., traveled 
more than 2000 miles to see his 
son, Pvt. Wayne Reeder, stationed 
in the Field Artillery Replacement 
Training Center. When he ar- 
rived, he learned Wayne had been 
shipped out two days before—to 








ne From Scrap 


DENTAL chair, Pvt. F. Ward, up. 








Bliss Bits 


By T/3rd Oscar Williams 
FORT BLISS, Tex.—In a 
spree, soldiers of the 854th © 
bought $50 worth of Christma 
bercular seals in one morning, g 
John G, Anderson, Special \ 
Officer announced. 3 
The organization had faileq / 
its quota of $5 worth of stampg ay 
they requisitioned, not $5 wo ' 
$50. By noon of the day they gum 
for it, all stamps had been 
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CHALLENGES CHAMP 
A mule’s kick didn’t st 
Ernie Derho in one of his oad {scott 
battles in the garb of a soldier’ qugéros ~ 
now the tough and scrapping weit$p in 1 
weight from South Bend, IndjApr ca 
knocking at the border title of yr 
get Mexico. Beac 
Derho, a member of Troop B, % &- 
Quartermaster (Remount), punggpned at 
Bobbie Montoya of Mexico City @ the W 












of the ring the other night fall. 
promptly issued a challenge to@, . 
mighty Midget. s ele 
No other challenger from the — 
has been able to defeat the bone W485 
champion, but now Derho, who unti 
cleaned out all other opposition, 
regarded as contender, and @ cAMP 
“white hope” of the Army. °C. 
When the fighting soldier mpic 


kicked in the right arm the day 
fight last year, he could raise Mtand 
arm only as high as his soldier, 
he refused to call the fight off 
hammered out a decision. 
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GARRY OWEN 

“Garry Owen,” the lilting m 
ing tune identified with the 4 
Cavalry here, was named after ppin. 
man or horse. 

Students of the regiment have 
covered the fact that “Garry 0 
is the Americanization of 
owen” or “Garry’s Woods,” a 1 


MP 
st | 
ly ad 





FORT KNOX, Ky.—A.phone rang 
at regimental headquarters Friday 
morning. Capt. Frank J. Michek was 
calling for permission to use a round 


of ammunition to shoot a skunk in 
the motor park. 
It was only natural that head- 


The Captain Learns 


There Are Skunks and SKUNKS 


quarters would promptly ask the 
identity of the skunk. When in- 
formed that it was a small black 
animal with white stripes on its 
back, headquarters stated that regu- 
lations did not permit the issuance 
of ammunition for such a purpose, 
and the the captain would have to 





CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, executive director of the 
American Medical Association, spoke 
to the Medical Department officers 
this week at the Camp Grant Officers’ 
Club, following a tour of the post. 
The speaker expressed amazement 
at the orderliness and completeness 
of the Medical Department training 
given at Camp Grant, 

“What I have seen today of the 
training the Medical Corps personnel 
ig given forms a definite and most 
reassuring answer to a common ques- 
tion as to what the Army is doing 
to make use of the nation’s doctors 
in the war effort,” Dr. Fishbein sald. 

Predicting that there will be a vast 
improvement in the health of the 
nation as a result of the lessons 
learned by the men now in service, 





Fishbein Praises Work 
Of Army Medical Corps 


Dr, Fishbein pointed out that the 
scientific method of feeding which 
the Army has established will make 
a permanent and notable contribu- 
tion to the nation’s health. 

“As a result of what the men are 
learning about proper diet we will 
have a lower sickness rate when 
they return to their home communi- 
ties,” the speaker said. “I only wish 
that thousands of parents could have 
made this trip with me today, to see 
for themselves just how fine their 
sons are being taken care of by the 
Army.” 

The special schools which the U. 
S. Army conducts at Camp Grant for 
the training of specialists, for at- 
tachment to all branches of the mili- 
tary service, inspired enthusiastic 
comments from the American Medi- 
cal Association official. 
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a camp in Michigan. 


“Me ride in that? Not 


on your life—that's my 





wife driving!” 






















where the Fifth Royal Irish Lan 
once sang the old drinking song 
Ireland. 


train 
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ich he 
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a 21-7 
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ANOTHER CORBETT FIGHTS 


The nephew of former Wot 
Champion James J. Corbett is 


use other devi j tioned at Fort Bliss—and stillgen,” tl 
prone ea oe SS ees oe search of his father who was simat is b 
Z shocked in the last war. 
Moments later another call ad-| Pfc. Chesley S. Corbett, AMI 
vised headquarters that the skunk|bears a striking resemblance to § Stan 


uncle, “Gentleman Jim,” is now 
Headquarters Battery of the AA 
His father, Band Leader And 
Jackson Corbett of the AEF in 
last war, disappeared from his 
about the time Chesley was born 


CKie 
tked 
ga 
3 
iam | 
les 


had shot the captain. Captain Mi- 
chek had tried a flanking movement 
with “rock grades” and then had at- 
tacked from the rear with “oil tin” 
artillery. He seemed to have victory 
within his grasp when the “foul 
foe” turned loose the most horrible 
weapon in modern warfare—gas! 
The captain survived and scored 
a complete triumph, but the gas 
lingered on. 
When Lt. Col. Byron Schwartz ar- 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 

Col. Luis Lennon, Chilean of 
and Lt. Augustin Donis Kestler, 120 fe 
Guatemala, are at Fort Bliss 
tached to the First Cavalry Divi MP 
as observers and students. mald a) 


rived at the motor park to recon-| Both were made honorary m inate 
noiter the scene of battle, Captain| bers of the division by Major GP by 
Michek drove by in a peep. The|eral Innis P. Swift, Division a 
colonel promptly clamped a hand on| Mander. the 
his nose. Seeing this action, the] _— - 
captain halted the peep, dismounted | CLASSIFIED gal 


A selectee, Pvt. Cecil Casebierg * No 


and started toward the colonel, in- 
Fort Stockton, Texas, is a gradu ?esu 


quiring, “Did you signal me, sir?” 


The colonel replied with haste,| of art from the University of Se for 
“Hold your ground or bury your uni-|ern California. ye 
form. Since when did holding one’s| When he came into the Army@, . 
nose become a signal for an officer| didn’t know how to classify 7 
to halt a vehicle?” Finally he helped them out by sé FOR’ 

It is rumored that Col. -G. X.|he had designed an insignia for the | 


Air School at Fort Stockton 
had been adopted. 


Cheves, commander of the 36th Arm- 
ored Regiment, is preparing an order 














which will permit the issuance of Classifiers looked it up in the! Pit 
ammunition for the shooting of|book. They they put it down. oy 
skunks in the regimental area in the | vate Casebier was classified as 
future. signia designer.” FORT 
oy rs = = = Hd gam 
alalsiaL sialalalae 
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GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO ARMY TIMES! 


—to someone in the Army—to someone back home 
The Christmas Issue of Army Times will start a year © 
news of vital interest to those who receive Christmas Gift 
Subscriptions. It's a year-long Christmas Gift that will be 
prized and appreciated by everyone! 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Now—by mailing your Gift 
Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES. Use the Christmas Gift 
Subscription Order Form on Page 12. List additional 
names and any Christmas Message you want sent inclosed 
with the Christmas Gift Card on separate sheet. Mail 
at once wtih your remittance to cover (Two Dollars per 
Year Subscription, One Dollar per Six Months Subscrip- 
tion) to ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, Washington 
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stop MecotT FIELD, Ill.—Cpl. Archie 
oldien ros, -all America center for Mich- 
ing wel€$n in 1939, has been appointed an 


d, IndiMweor candidate and reports to Mi- 
tle of Mm Beach today for three months 
»p B.& g. Kodros, who had been sta- 
), pungyened at Scott Field, was a member 


© City@§the Western Army All-Star team 










night fall. He was captain of Michi- 
nge to 4s eleven the year he made All- 
ican. Following his graduation 

m the . ‘ 
the bone Was assistant line coach at Mich- 

2, who until he entered the Army. 

position, 

and @caAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Cpl. 
° » °C. Fortenberry is a former 
oldier g@ympic star. It isn’t hard to be- 
he day » once you look at him. He 
1 raise @ 6 feet, 7 inches in his GI 
rIdier, ks, He played basketball at West 
State College. After he grad- 


i he played with the “Globe 
os.” In 1986 the “Oilers” were 
sted to represent the U. 8S. in 


Private Is Champ Lifter 


FORT SILL, Okla. — The world’s 


heavyweight champion weight-lifter 


is a 21-year-old buck private now 
assigned to the 719th Medical Sani- 
tary Company of Fort Sill. 

He is Pvt. John Davis, a trimly 
built, 205-pound athlete and gymnast, 
who interrupted his pre-medical edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania when he entered the Army 
Oct. 8, 1942. 





A gymnasium habituee since he 
was in his early “teens,” Private Da- 
vis first won the world’s champion- 
ship for light-heavyweights—165 to 
185 pounds—when, as a boy of 17 
years, he represented the American 
team in that class at the World 
Championship meet in Vienna in 1938. 

His official score and world rec- 
ord there was a total of 853 pounds 
for the three styles of lifts—namely, 


the “press,” “snatch and grab” and 
“clean and jerk.” He later made a 
new record of 903 pounds in that 
class. 

In 1939, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Olympic weight-lifting 
team and was scheduled to go to 
Finland for the 1940 Olympic Games 
which were later cancelled because 
of the war. 

Meanwhile, Davis eliminated all 
competition in his class and there- 
after he gave numerous exhibitions 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba 
and Panama. 


In 1941 he entered the neavyweight 
class and won the championship with 
a new record in that class of 1015 
pounds total lift. 

Although he discontinued training 
to enter college in the fall of 1941, 
he re-entered competition briefly in 
1942, with no conditioning whatever, 
and successfully defended his title. 








Riley Tops 
Ohio State; 
Oh Yeah! 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Fort Riley 
had a whiz of a football team this 
year. It’s too bad the Associated 


in picking the best team of the year, 
because statisticians can prove that 


State, rated No. 1 in the country. 


Press didn’t consider service teams 


Riley is 259 points better than Ohio 





In one hour's time you can learn te 
write in 5 minutes what now requires 
half aw hour by longhand! 


At lectures, In the classroom, in busl- 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio... you can take down your 


notes as fast as you hear them... An 
amazingly simple system called SHORT- 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, well- 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write in 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand, 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, le 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is @ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'s, 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funda~ 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon te 


men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT- 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 








Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk... 


“ ” so ACT NOW! (Descriptive circular upon 
ing , in —_ Pe gay AB hn But then statisticians can prove any- request). ™ 
he gt . P 
d afteraetipping a Canadian team in the os 











Improve your spare time while in the 


m4 Army. Make yourself more efficient by 


Here’s the way they do it: 





nt have Differ. | 'earning SHORTSCRIPT. 

arry 0 MP GRUBER, Okla.—One of the oe It will come in handy in taking down 
of % jest memories of Karl Sarpolis, Say Ry A LR ee » notes in your daily task and when you 
Is, & piwly added to Camp Gruber’s physi- Ga. Tech, beat Notre Dame, 13-7... 16| return to civilian life you will have added 
ish Lang training staff, is the time the Georgia beat Ga, Tech., 84-0...........0« 50] an accomplishment that will help you le 
ing songmiceago University football team, of Auborn beat Ga., 27-13...... iseaba 64 


Georgetown tied Auburn, 6-6.. many weys. 
Detroit beat Georgetown, 6-0... 


Arkansas beat Detroit, 14-7............. 


ch he was a member, held highly 
uted Illinois, led by “Red” Grange, 






IGHTS § 4 21-21 tie. It was back in 1923 Texas A. & M. beat Arkansas 41-0... 118 H. L. Lindquist, 

er Woted Sarpolis said, “Grange was the pm Be By I 4,5. pt. Bd Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥. ©. 
bett is @eatest open field runner I've ever Great Lakes beat N’western, 48-0... 175 Send complete SHORTSCRIPT 
nd stillfen,” thereby voicing a sentment Michigan State beat G. Lakes, 14-0... 189 course on 5 days’ trial for which I 
> was sigat is by no means original. Michigan beat M. State, 20-0...... 20 enclose $1.00. If I am not de- 





Minnesota beat Mich., 16-14...... 


















































- —— + ne Le dng | seat ge. be at8 money, 

rbett AMP BERTS, _—Form- ssouri beat Iowa PreF., 7-0.... 

’ # Oklahoma tied Missouri, 6-6.. . 219 Name 

— to ory } tag iad i aoe Nebraska beat Oklahoma, 7-0 226 . 
Ss now Wwe eter e es 


Address. 
City, State 


Kansas State beat Nebr., 19-0. 
Ft. Riley beat K. State, 21-7.. ne 
Consequently, Fort Riley is 
points better than Ohio State. 





the AA 
ler And 
AEF in 
m his 
vas born 


tked five punts in a single foot- 

game. It happened back in 
; Columbia University was the 
tim and the game ended in a 
bless tie. He calls it his great- 
thrill. Lieutenant Zagar was 
a discus thrower of no mean 
ity, having recorded a throw 
1% feet, which ain’t hay! 





| 
| 
| 
I 
| lighted you are to return my 
| 
I 
I 
| 





PVT. JOHN DAVIS gives Ist Sot. N. C. Clark a lift. 


Selects All-Service 
Team from Midwest 








For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 


lean of 

Kestler, 
‘t Bliss 
ry Divi 
ts. 





MP DAVIS, N. C.—Lem Fitz- 
mald and Johnny Mellus have been 
inated to the all-Service football 






“Majo by Camp Davis, whether or not CAMP GRANT, Ill. — Five play-| players could not be considered for Or Pe i a 
ajor . ’ } first-team honors and had to be fy, 

he Great Lak Naval | 
vision Cop a team is picked. Fitzgerald | ©™S ee oe ¥ |placed among the honorable men- 


the season’s offensive star, com- 
ng 12 out of 14 passes in the 
game which saw Camp Davis 
a North Carolina team composed 


Training Station, four from the Iowa | shoes 
Naval Pre-flight School and one each The first team line is composed of 
from Camp Grant and Fort Riley |Malcolm Kutner, Iowa Seahawks, and 


eagnens regulars and semi-regulars. Mel-|™#ke up the midwest All-Service | Sam on on a — 
} a gradi : ss : if rban son an im Barber, bo 
ity of So former Villanova all-America | f00tball team, selected by Sgt. Harold of Gosek Laeen, techies: Gai fede 


Solomon, of the Camp Grant Sentinel. 

Due to the war and to the fact 
that many service football players 
did not end the season because they 
had finished their training and were 
shipped elsewhere for duty, several 


358th Wins 90th 


Ke and all-League tackle for the 
York Giants, was the bright 
rin the line. 


vich, Great Lakes, and Gene Flick, 
Seahawks, guards; George Svendsen, 
Seahawks, center. 

The first team backfield includes 
Forrest Evashevski, Seahawks, quar- 
terback; Bruce Smith, Great Lakes, 
halfback; Ben Sheridan, Fort Riley, 


e Army 4% 
‘lassify 

yut by sé 
ignia for 
ckton 





FORT HAMILTON, N. Y.—Star 
the backfield of Fort Hamilton’s 
en this football season was 









» in the! rit Kracum, star line-smasher halfback, and Bob Sweiger, Great F : a v4 so 

| ittsburgh’s team not so many Lakes, fullback. m : e 

. down. 

fed as S&S ago. Best bet on the all-star eleven I’?’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 


was Bruce Smith, the former Minne- 
sota All-American, who was the 
sparkplug of the tremendously pow- 


: ——— Division Slugfest 
FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—With 


Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
games completed, Morty Lazar, 






an 
: 


her New York university captain, 

the scorers of the Fort Mon- 

h basketball team, with 53 

ts in five games. Mike Sewitch, 

@rmer Long Island university 
fr, was second with 51 points in 
games. Two other ex-L.I.U. 
TS are third and fourth. 


A°CAMP LEE. Va—Set. Freddie 
\ , Camp Lee heavyweight 

by the honor quite logically. 
f in 1989, Larkin was National 


U heavyweight champion, and 
home = 1938, he had been Golden Gloves 
ear © holder. At one time he was 
1S Gift fd fifth among ranking profes- 
will be heavyweights. 

u LER FIELD, Miss.— The 

, Keesler Field Open Gold cham- 
ir Gift hip tournament will be staged 
s Gift the post athletic department, Dec. 
tional &t the Edgewater Gulf Hotel 

Course. The course has been 
closed d free to the soldiers and the 
Mail mament is expected to be the 
irs per st open golf competition ever 
bscrip- d by an Army post in the U. S. 
ingto™) SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—Among 
Well-known athletes at Shep- 

Field is Lt. Jack Buckler, 
all-American halfback at 

a\2 Point. Buckler was especially 
1212 for his ability to throw a 


pass while on the dead run. 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Conclu- 
sion of a three-day 90th Division box- 
ing tournament Thanksgiving night 
found the 358th Infantry carrying 
off team honors, four individual 
championships and the _ five-man 
free-for-all title in the largest slug- 
fest ever held at Camp Barkeley. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Terrell, Jr., 90th 
Division commander, presented 
awards to the winners. Each titlist 
received a cardinal red robe trimmed 
in old gold with crossed boxing 
gloves on the sleeve, 90th Division 
insigne, and the letters 90th cham- 
pion on the back. A large team 
trophy was presented to Cpl. George 
Plummer, boxing coach of the 358th 
Infantry. 

The Tank Busters, AT Co. 358th, 
easily won the free-for-all contest. 

Capt. Pete Smith was tournament 
director. Bouts started on time, 
were run off in snappy style and the 
officiating was of the highest order. 





TO RENDER airmen immune to 
dangerous sunburn and _ eyestrain 
while flying at high altitudes where 
the intensity of ultra-violet rays is 
triple that at sea level, a new type 
of plate glass has been developed 
for use in airplane cabins. It is said 
to strain out all but about .4 per cent 
of the ultra-violet in the sun's rays. 


AIR FORCES will have 2,500,000 
officers and men by the end of 1943. 





erful Great Lakes attack which rolled 
up unprecedented scores against sev- 
eral Big Ten teams, including Purdue 
and Northwestern. The blond speed- 
ster ran wild against all opposition 
and at times was even more brilliant 
than when he gained football honors 
at Minnesota. 
First Team 

E—Sam Goldman, Camp Grant. 

E—Malcolm Kutner, lowa Seahawks. 

T—Urban Odson, Great Lakes. 

T—Jim Barber, Great Lakes. 

G—Bill Radovich, Great Lakes. 

G—Gene Flick, lowa Seahawks. 

C—George Svendsen, 

QB—Forrest™ Svashevski, 
hawks. 

HB—Bruce Smith, Great Lakes. 

HB—Ben Sheridan, Fort Riley. 

FB—Bob Sweiger. Great Lakes. 

Second Team 

E—Henry Stanton, Fort Knox. 

E—Fred Preston, Great Lakes. 

T—Ralph Lopp, Fort Knox. 

G—Gust Zarnas, Great Lakes. 

G—Len Levy, Great Lakes. 

C—Basil Petry, Great Lakes 

YB—Jim Langhurst, Iowa Seahawks. 

HB—Dick Fischer, Iowa Seahawks. 


Iowa Seahawks. 
Iowa B5ea- 


HB—Stan Stasica, Camp Grant. 
FB—John Moody. Fort Knox, 
Honorable Mention 

Ends—Howard Hickey, Great Lakes 
Ray Antil, Iowa Seahawks 

Tackles Don Klinetop, Camp Grant 
Jim Daniell, Great Lakes. 

Guards Stan Ziobro, Fort Knox 
Ken Robesky. Great Lakes 

Centers—Bob Nelson, Great Lakes 
John Stinson, Camp Grant 

Backs Steve Belichick, Great Lakes 
Reino Nori, Camp Grant; Bill Schatzer 
Iowa Seahawks Doug Renzel, Camp 
Grant; Herman Schneidman, Great 
Lakes; Carl Coombs, Fort Knox; Eddie 





Jankowski, Iowa Seahawks. 











) 'ebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


Best double-quick eushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
cloth. Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


leather trim. 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it 
up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 
eleven months, Or if your budget 
will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 
count of 2 per cent if the entire 
amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! The 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


Regulation Size ix8 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


1019 Broadway 








Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balis and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottie and shake 
balls, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 
cover, 1 set markers 
complete with wire 
hook and stretcher, 
lL brush, 1 dozen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
book rules — with 
wrenches and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wasuincton, D. C., DecemsBer 12, 1942 











Purely Personal 


(Continued From Page 6) 
to be his last WILL and TESTAMENT in 


(Name of testator) 
presence of all of us at one time, and at the same time we, at his request 
and in his presence and in the presence of each other, have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses, and do hereby attest to the sound and 
disposing mind of said testator and to the performance of the afgresaid 


AGF: 


HEADQUARTERS — Award of the 
Purple Heart medal to Col. John R. 


an assignment normally held by an 
Air Corps officer.” 








I Ge I GE is ecsetisicrcsconsshcecesniniyvivnny RUMME’ Dilpactianinncn GE OE sisiioursscsrccnns 194... : 4 
(Place of execution) Francis, Infantry officer 24 . THIRD ARMY — Commanders and 
ae  seahidlnd ties tacediniabiinpicaebtaciadaiamanndadiaa ssssssidssecssesesssesessesseneenseeseveeseeeee| SposiDIC for creation Hi in ‘staffs of divisions assigned to X 
(Name) (Address) ferry service across the Hima ge |Corps went into the field Dec. 1 in 
ons secsvsvuesescsesssusecesannensecesncanennsuecteseseeecesee _pasmasensssseseessssssesssseessnsomesesssseennens | China, was made by Lt. Gen. Lesley | +).°) ouisiana maneuver area to par- 
(Name) (Address) J. McNair, commanding general of ticipate in a two weeks’ command 
pe _ even hentmnnitiae . — a the Army Ground Forces, Wednes- post exercise directed personally by 
Ve en i i day. the Third Army’s commander, Lt. 

NOTE.—The information contained in section XI received from The —— t t at- 

Judge Advocate General, September 8, 1942 Colonel Francis is at present at-| Gen. Walter Krueger. 

: ; ‘ tached to the Ground Plans Section | Maj. Gen. Courtney Hodges, X 


Section Xlil 
Estates 

53. General—a. Kinds of property.—During his lifetime a person 
accumulates various kinds of property which are known collectively as his 
“estate.” Such property may be either “real estate,” that is, land and any 
buildings, improvements, or fixtures erected thereon or attached thereto, 
and “personalty,” which includes all kinds of personal property such as 
clothes, household furnishings, automobiles, money, stocks, bonds, jewelry, 
and in fact any property that is not “real estate.” 


b. Kinds of title—The title, or right to ownership or possession, which 
a person has in the separate items of his estate may be of various kinds, 
He may have complete title, in which case it belongs to him alone. He may 
own it in “joint tenancy,” that is, he and one or more other persons may 
own the whole property jointly, in which case, if he dies, his interest in 
the property goes immediately to the surviving joint tenant or joint 
tenants and ceases to be a part of his estate subject to probate as his 
property. ‘He may own the property with one or more persons in what Is 
known as “tenancy in common,” which means that he has an undivided 
interest in the property which interest belongs only to him. On his death 
such undivided interest is subject to probate as a part of his estate, and 
does not go to the surviving “tenang or tenants in common.” 


ec. Individual control.—During his lifetime, an individual may himself 
use and control his “estate” or he may use and control It through an agent 
or attorney acting under a proper power of attorney. On the individual’s 
death his “estate” is subject to probate in the courts, and is,distributed to 
his heirs according to the terms of his will or, if he has no will, according 
to the laws of “Descent and Distribution.” The personal effects in the 
immediate possession of a member of the military service at the time of 
his death are disposed of as provided by the 12th article of War. This 
article is not a law of descent and distribution, but merely provides for the 
preservation and safeguarding of such property and for the transfer of 
custody thereof from the Federal Government to those legally entitled 
thereunder to such custody pending determination of inhritance rights by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. 


54. Joint tenancy.—a. In order to facilitate the use and control of his 
property, and to provide for its disposition on his death, the individual may, 
if he wishes, in addition to executing a power of attorney and a will as 
above discussed, arrange for the ownership of most of his property in joint 
tenancy with right of survivorship, provided there are no pertinent statu- 
tory limitations involved. By this means he may enable his joint tenant 
to use and control the property during his lifetime, and in the event of his 
death to obtain full title as survivor without the property being a part of 
his estate subject to probate in the courts. Property held in “joint tenancy” 
cannot be disposed of by his will if his joint tenant survives him. 


b. Titles in joint tenancy with right of survivorship can be created for 
various types and kinds of property except as lim'ted by statute. Real 
estate may be owned in joint tenancy with right of survivorship under 
proper deed. Personal property, such as automobiles, machinery, and live- 
stock, the title to which usually passes by bill of sale, may be held in joint 
tenancy under an appropriate instrument of conveyance. Joint bank 
accounts can be opened, and stocks and bonds may be Issued to joint 
owners, with right of survivorship in each case. 

ec. United States War Savings Bonds will be issued upon request to 
joint owners with right of survivorship. If a bond has already been issued, 
to a single owner, it is part of his estate subject to probate on his death, 
but it can be reissued during his life time to joint owners upon proper 
application to the Treasury Department. Bonds issued to a single owner 
with designated beneficiary, which can be cashed only by the owner during 
his lifetime and which on death of the owner do not become part of his 
estate but go to his named beneficiary, can likewise be reissued upon proper 
application. A bond held in joint ownership can be cashed by either joint 
owner without the signature of the other joint owner. A bond held by a 
single owner, whether a beneficiary is designated or not, can be cashed 
only upon a request for payment signed by him personally. A power of 
attorney would probably not be acceptable for such purpose. 

d. Before creating a joint tenancy with right of survivorship, the 
individual will usually need legal advice regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of holding the various kinds of property mentioned above 
in that form of ownership, and as to the manner of creating such an estate. 
This advice may properly be sought from the persons enumerated above in 
connecttion with advice as to powers of attorney. 

Note.—The information contained in section XII received from The 
Judge Advocate General June 27, 1942. Verified correct as of September 


9, 1942 
Section XIilil 
Safety Deposit Boxes 
35. Purpose.—All valuable papers, including stocks, bonds, a properly 
drawn and authenticated will, insurance receipts, etc., should be put in a 
piace of safekeeping. When available, a safety deposit box In a reputable 
ank i sthe best place to keep such papers. 

56. Methods of renting.—There are three methods of renting a safety 


deposit box, each having its respective merits and demerits. These 
methods are— 

(1) In the name of one individual. 

(2) In the names of two individuals, as joint tenants. 

(3) In the name of one individual, with another being an “appoint- 


ed denuty.” 


a. Individual.—Where the box is rented in the name of one Individual, 
only that individual can open the box. In the event of his death, the box 
can be opened only in the presence of a representative of the probate court, 
and generally only on a court order. The contents of th box are released 
to the executor (if the deceased left a will) or to th administrator (if no 
will is left) only by order of the probate court. This prevents immediate 
access by the widow or dependents to the contents of the box, as probate 
proceedings often take time to start. 

b. Joint tenancy.—Where two individuals rent a box together as joint 
tenants, either may open the box without the presence or consent of the 
other. In some States the death of one results in the box being sealed and 
access refused to the other except upon court order. However, under the 
laws of most States, where the words “Joint Tenants, with Right of Sur- 
vivorship” are used in the contract under which the box is rented, the box 
may be opened by the survivor without a court order, except that usually 
this must be done in the presence of a representative of the State taxing 
authority who sees if any assets are in the box which might be held subject 
to State inheritance taxes. 

c. Individual ownership with appointed deputy.—An 
rents a box may give power of attorney to another to have access to the 


box. In most States the death of the deputy does not prevent the individ- 


ual from opening the box. Thus the wife (or dependent) may rent a box 
and appoint the husband as deputy, giving the wife free access to the box 
even after the death of the husband. 

d. State laws.—In view of differences in the laws of various States 
as to the methods mentioned In b and ¢ above, the safety deposit box 
officials of the bank should be freely consulted before the method of renting 
the box is finally decided. 

Note. Information available as interpreted, September 9, 1942. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


at Headquarters. Corps commander, ard his entire 
Colonel Francis served as exeCu- | staff, will take a major part in the 
tive officer of the India-China Ferry- | exercise, 

ing Command. His services included Problems have been designed to 
surveying for cargo plane bases in | apply lessons learned on the fighting 
Assam and China. Later he super-/fronts regarding coordination of 
vised operation of the established \ground and air forces. {croups of 
service, main United Nations’ supply | observation and bombardment planes 
link with Chungking after the Japa-| of the Army Air Forces will take part 
nese cut the Burma Road last spring. |jn the training. 

The citation accompanying the| Col. Joseph S. Robinson, chief of 
award read as follows: “Col. John the Third Army antiaircraft section, 
R. Francis, Infantry, for his outstand-|and Col. Clyde D. Eddleman, assist- 
ing performance of duty in the estab- | ant chief of staff, G-3, will be deputy 
lishment of the Air Ferry Service | directors of the exercise. 

across India and into China. His orig: | Critiques will be held by General 
inal survey for bases in Assam and | Krueger at the end of each phase of 
China; his far-sighted planning and | the exercise to point out errors and 
his organizational efforts had con-|evaluate solutions and decisions re- 
tributed largely to the success of the | garding tactical problems set before 
Ferry Service. His supervision of the | the participating commanders. 
operation of the Ferrying Command Although the absence of troops will 
as executive officer over a period of | make realism difficult to obtain dur- 
many months was largely resopnsible |ing the exercise, all command posts 
for the development and successful | will be dispersed, concealed and 
operation of the service. His experi-' guarded with strict military security. 
ence, conscientious endeavor and de- |At night complete blackouts will be 
votion to duty is so outstanding that | enforced on all personnel in bivouac 
he proved to be of invaluable aid in lor in moving vehicles. 
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The Week’s News of the Army Ground Foreg : 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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ARMORED FORCE—News of 
ing in Africa of Armored Force 
headed by Maj. Gen. George §, 
ton Jr., and other generals 
known to tankers, cheered the entj 
Armored Force and furnished 4 
theme for the graduation of the 












































in 
graduating class of the Armo Fi5 
Force Officer Candidate School Fie 
Fort Knox, Ky., Nov. 21. old 

















Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, who ¢ 
livered the graduation address, spon 
two days at Fort Knox. He witne 
a fire-power exercise in which all th 
weapons of the Armored Force, frog 
.30 caliber Garands to 105 mm, sey, 
propelled howitzers joined with 
latest tanks in an assault on a sim 
lated enemy position, firing se 
ammunition. 



































The new Armored Force Medig 
Research Laboratory is getting in 
operation and is testing tanks 
tankers under all weather and q 
matic conditions from 150-degree 
to simulated blizzards at 60 degre 
below. This is made possible by t 
“desert” and “cold” rooms, which ¢ 
reproduce any conditions tanks 
likely to encounter. Currently, 
men are spending 26 days in the } 
desert room. There they are mar¢d 
ing, sleeping, reading and exerc 
while surgeons take their tempe 
tures, pulse rates, blood pressure 
other data to determine exactly wh 
effect heat has on members of 


age 
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N F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
©. &-1 MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest sids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 


N F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
oO. HANDBOOK, Ceptain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
ot this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid S0e 


individual who 


manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
tecipes, Postpaid §2.00 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No, F-2 Shea. “She's in the 
@rmy now .. . but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 
ok written for women by a 
woman. Postpaid $2.50 
N F 3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
©. F-0 TRATION AND PER. 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M, 
Virtue, A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest reguictions of the War De 
partment. 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postoaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
e PHOTOGRAPH READ« 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ~ 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, @ photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 

Postpaid $1.00 


No. F-5 AE Siem An 


books in one. Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 


—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 


Postpaid $1.50 
No. F-6 


MILITARY LAWL A 

Catechism, This is an 

abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
© pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 50¢ 
ESSENTIALS OF iIN- 

No. F-7 fantay TRAINING. 
Sth Ed. (new. Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his ipotryectien. A four-color map, 

Y 


31" is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


No. F-8 fidutations | tx 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springtield’’) (MI “Garand*’) muili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior quard duty, and the infantry 
pack, 350 pages. 
Postpai J shone binding), S0e 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75e 


No. F-9 MILITARY __PREVEN- 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M, C. ‘'Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
tecognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 


(NFANTRY DRILL 


Medical Department, U. Army, by 
medical ollicers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid £25 

MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 Manual. the tours 


edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid 44.50 

No F-] THE FIFTH COLUMN 
. 
Britt. 


1S HERE. By George 

Read the astonishing revela<« 

tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
en acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00, 
Now Postpaid S0e 





HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. F-13 SPANISH. Lt.-Col, 


Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C, 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb, 
Timely phrase book in Spanish come 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express theme 
selves in an understandable mune 
mer. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
(%4''x744"': 150 pages. Postpaid 7Se 

MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. F-14 Ginpsoon. Guide. 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cove 
ering wide variety of subject matter, 
Size 41/,''x7'/4"'; 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
No. F-15 eighth Edition (1942), 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid §2.50 


No F-16 TACTICS AND TECH. 
. NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
faniry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 


swers to are t d in 
Postpaid $3.00 

CADENCE SYS- 

TEACHING 





the appendix. 

No. F-17 EE S 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
tince been widely me 


ostpaid 7Se 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas, 


Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘Value 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer."’"—Hanson Baldwin. 

Postpaid §1.50 


No F-] DRILL AND CERE- 
. MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts, Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover, Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 
No. F-20 Tons or THE BAN 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands, Covers 


S-2 IN ACTION, 


ORILL AND gvoEe. 


ARMY ‘TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 
(NFANTRY IN BAT- 


No. F-21 TLE. A book of the 


tactics of small units, Prepared by 
members of the | ~ tae | 
Section of the Infantry School. It 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed, 

Postpaid $3.00 





THE SOLDIER'S 

No. F-22 finnsoox. Ficid 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
ter an exact reproduction of this iin 
ortant manual for the basie trains 
g of the soldier, Fabkote binding. 

Postpaid 


No F-2 INFANTRY DRILL 
J ~ REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Reguiations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid 


COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. F-24 iirantnY RIFLE. 
BATTALION, With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions ot basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. 
ables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabkote bindiog. 

Postpaid 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-25 figue oF INFAN- 
TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
(Description of Tactics and Teche 
nique of inianty. Basic, is given 
above under F-16. Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions t 
problems. Postpaid $5. 


COAST ARTILLERY, 
epared and _ illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
ley. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basie and 
Advanced) and represents a su 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
Postpai 


d $6.00 


No. F-26 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- ’ 
No. F-27 PENSE. Contains in 
one volume regulations, principles » 
and basi¢e information from scores i 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives | 


liet of War Department publications 
from which much of this k was 
compiled, Pos 





ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 
Money order for §........... enclosed, 


Name 





Organization. 








Address. 
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Tce 
. But. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of 
n army Air Forces, beamed as 
ntly as the five young flying 
rg blushed. “Gentlemen,” he 
his press conference, “allow me 
jntroduce some of the personnel 
of the Nineteenth Bombardment 
e Uni , ” 
S. Py wer Department Conference 
Is reporter and every officer 
; room cheered. For these were 
© enti, who had played a major part in 
ed iy every one of America’s major 
he Hes in the Pacific. They and 
\rmore Flying Fortresses were at 
hool Field, Manila, on Dec. 7. With 
r old style Fortresses—planes 
who ¢ put tail gunners—they escaped 
S, Spenfl 
itn PULL LMR ULL 
1 all 
i ~— BIRTC 
im. self, 
vith th 
«iol Blasts 
HVQUVDNSN0O0VOUSO0N OHO TAONN LEN HOARE THAR 
Medial FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. — Four 
ing in ago, at the suggestion of Brig. 
nks Wallace C. Philoon, BIRTC 
and qgemmanding general, an all-soldier 


lar Chest appeal was begun at the 
iF 
It was an undertaking, which as 
as can be determined, was the 
of its kind in any Army camp 
the U. S. It was entirely volun- 
y... there was no high-pressure 
ppaign accompanying it... just 
simple, direct appeal. 
Well, the campaign is over. The 
its are in. That is, enough are 
to indicate that the appeal netted 
0 for the War Chest. It may 
even a little higher than that. 
The War Chest, you will recall, 
ssuch groups as the War Prison- 
s Aid Committee, the British, 
k, China, Russian, Dutch, etc., 
ar relief committees and the United 
vice Organization. 


ree 
degre 
e by ti 
hich ¢ 
inks 
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tempe! 
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ERGY 

Pity the plight of Pvt. William 
hitee Company C, 14th Battalion. 
s allergic to wool, so he goes 


d ound these cold days shivering in 
6 in summer uniform. Unable to 
the warm and heavy woolens 

r. le Sam provides for his soldiers 
1° n winter comes a-howling. White 
u ust stick to the khaki. Army doc- 
t have studied his peculiarity but 

id y're puzzeled as to just what to 
~d with him. If he puts on the 
ng underwear, the OD shirts or 

00 buse or any woolen item he begins 
“itch all over instantly.” He can’t 

Ss ind still and breaks out in a rash 
id he keeps them on any time at all. 
White got around the odd predica- 
ofe t by donning heavy corduroy 
-. ments. He keeps warm by work- 
» he says. Because of his violent 


jon to wearing the woolens, 
hite has been assigned to a job in 






















LL supply room. Meantime, though, 
TH ors are still pondering what to 
ast with him. 
est 
ast 
ial MAN 
“a t. Ben Pocana, among the new- 
of the trainees arrived at BIRTC 
‘ week, is a rugged Pennsylvania 
+ Iner—and it’s good he is so rugged. 
ion ree years ago he forsook his mines 
— “follow the sea.” Since then he’s 
~ h dozens of ships go down, had 
try torpedoed out from under him; 
- 4 fed death in the icy waters of the 
ns. lantic for five hours and survived 
nits Pair attacks. It was off the coast 
5g, Iceland that an Axis submarine— 
attacker never seen by Pocana 
i his fellow crewmen—dispatched 
- silent torpedo and sent their 
on). hant vessel shuddering to a 
= Try grave too fast for the crew 


wing a life boat. Into the ice- 
water leapt the sailors and 
ght off death from freezing for 
hours until an American man-o- 


Weet a Handful of Star Flyers 


from the Phillipines before the fall 
of Bataan. But they carried on from 
the island of Mindanao, they and 
their patched up planes. 
Finally, headquarters found out 
where they were and ordered them 
on to Java. They fought through the 
battle of Macassar Straits until there 
were only three planes left, and two 
of those flying on three engines. 
Eventually, the remnants of the 
Nineteenth Bombardment Group had 
to take off for Australia, there to be 
reorganized and re-equipped. 

Got 300 Jap Planes 
Then, with new Fortresses—with 
tail gunners and everything—they 
struck out at the enemy again. At 
Coral Sea, at Milne Bay, at Rabaul, 
Lae, Salamana, New Guinea, and in 
the Solomons—names that will go 
down in American history—the Nine- 
teenth Bombardment Group fought. 
They figure conservatively that 
they’ve shot down and destroyed at 
least 300 Jap planes. In addition, 
they’ve sunk many Jap ships and 
wrecked havoc with the enemy’s 
position. 
These pilots and their enlisted per- 
sonnel were back in the U. S., and 
General Aronld was as happy as his 
nickname, “Hap,” as he introduced 
five of them. 
There was Lt. Col. Richard H. 
Carmichael, group commander. 
Modest Col. Carmichael wears the 
D. S. Cc. D. F. C, and the Silver 
Star. 

Maj. John E. Daugherty, opera- 
tions officer, red-haired and full of 
drive, who wears the D. F. C., the 
Silver Star and Purple Heart. 

Most Decorated 

Maj. Felix M. Hardison, group 
staff, most decorated man in the 
Nineteenth. He has the D. S. C,, 
D, F. C., Silver Star with Three Oak 
Leaf Clusters, Purple Heart with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, and two more dec- 
orations on their way. 

Maj. Frank P. Bostrom, oldest man 


MacArthur out of Mindanao. He 
wears the D. S. C., the D. F. C., and 
the Purple Heart. 

Capt. Carey L. O’Bryan Jr., group 
intelligence officer, wears the 
D. F. C., Silver Star and the Purple 
Heart. 

All were glad to get home, but 
they had a word for their buddies 
still in training before they rushed 
off to meet their wives. A word of 
advice about battle problems to be 
encountered. 

Land-based bombers can sink any 
warship afloat, including fast des- 
troyers, they said. Colonel Carmi- 
chael explained that ships find it 
impossible to escape a pattern of 
bombs laid across the sea by a 
group of bombers regardless of how 
fast’ the surface craft might be able 
to maneuver. 

“A boat or a carrier, or even a 
fast destroyer, can’t maneuver from 
under the pattern,” he said. “Of 
course, the faster they are, or the 
higher we fly, the more air we have 
to have.” 

18 to 19 Planes Needed 

Col. Carmichael said that 18 or 19 
planes constituted a force sufficient 
to lay patterns about any type of 
craft. He told, also, of one instance 
where a bomber flew beneath low 
clouds during the last stage of the 
Milne Bay landing to sink a fast 
destroyer with a single bomb 
dropped from 1,500 feet. “He caught 
her just in the turn,” he said of the 
bomber pilot who was not identified. 

Asked about the effect of concus- 
sion when bombing from such a low 
level, he said that the result was 
that the plane seemed to be rising 
about 500 feet a minute. “But,” he 
continued, “if the target is under the 
clouds and you are above it, it 
wouldn't do much good to drop 
bombs from above the clouds.” 

Amplifying the effects of concus- 
sion, he said that even at 4,000 feet, 
planes can feel bombs go off when 








in the group at 35, flew General 








using the 1,000-pound type. 





Soldiers Train 


CAMP EDWARDS, 
dents at Lawrence High School, Fal- 
mouth, Mass., who are 18 or close 
to 18 years of age are receiving 
Regular Army basic training sol- 
dier-instructors from Camp Edwards, 
it was announced by camp headquar- 
ters. 

The youths are drilled two nights 
a week at the school gymnasium in 
preparation for entrance into mili- 





Nightly Axis planes were over the 
huge convoy and the toll was heavy 
but the greatest aerial blitz came 
when the ships put into Murmansk 
harbor. The air raids were almost 
incessant. So thankful were the 
men of Pocana’s ship to get back to 
America that, like that famous navi- 
gator of old, they kissed the side- 
walks of Hoboken, N. J., the day 
they returned. 

Pocana, despite the terror of air 
raids and sinkings, would have re- 
turned to the sea had not his draft 
board called upon him. 

QUICK SERVICE 

“I'd just as soon be In the Army. 
Wish my draft board would call 
me,” snapped a New Jersey bus 
driver to a pair of passengers as he 
related to them events of a partic- 
ularly trying day. He'd hardly ut- 
tered the last word when a genile- 
man in the rear of the bus came 
forward, tapped the driver on the 
shoulder and told him: “We'll gladly 
oblige.” The driver looked up into 














Mass.—Stu-tary service. 


18-Year-Old 


High School Students 


With approximately 25 
students already 18 and about 50 
more only a few months away from 
the new service age, they voted to 
sacrifice two nights of basketball 
activity in order to receive the mili- 
tary training. 

The school is the first on Cape 
Cod to receive military training by 
soldier instructors from an Army 
camp, and it is one of the first in 
the country to adopt such a plan. 

The training is the same as that 
given to recruits in the service. They 
receive instruction in drilling, inte- 
rior guard, general orders, defense 
gas attacks and other phases of 
military training. Training films 
also will be shown during the course 
which will extend throughout the 
balance of the school session. 

Credit for the idea goes to Pfc. 
Ralph F. Robbins, member of Hq. 
Company, 1114th Service Command 
Unit, and a graduate of the high 
school. 





SQUAREKNOTTING 





SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, 
handbags, etc. Quality cord samples 
with catalog free. Beginners’ book, 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special 
Regular $1 book with 50c beginners’ 
outfit, all for $1. P. C. Herwig Co., 
Dept. AT.17, 121 Sands St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


CANDID CAMERA OWNERS! 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
you films with message enclosed, 

RST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 





PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS: 
Your favorite film on white or buff 
deckeledge greeting cards, envelopes 
to match, 15 for $1.00. Sample, 10c. 
Photorium, Box 847-T, Minneapolis. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 











ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn, 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 


EXQUISITELY beautiful deckled 
prints with panel embossed wide 
margin. Eight-Exposure Roll de- 
veloped and complete set prints 25c. 
FREE print credit for poor ex- 
posures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE mailers. Mailbag 
Film Service, Box 5440-A, Chicago. 


8EXPOSURE roll developed and 
complete set deckled prints, emboss- 
ed wide margin 25c. Super profes- 
sional prints. Print credit for poor 
exposures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE Mailers, U. S. 
Photo Service, Box 5710-A, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPH POSTCARDS from 
your films—2 postcards, dime and 
negative. Postcards Inc., Dept. Army 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


FIL DEVELOPED 























AND 2 FINE ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with ¢ 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 25 
largements make beautiful gifts. 


8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 











CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, two 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
prints, or two prints each good negative. 
Other money saving coupons in- 25 
eluded. of 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SPECIAL RATES for men in Service, 
TIME, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; ESQUIRE, $3.50; 
FORTUNE, $6.00; COLLIERS, $2.00; 
SATURDAY EVE. POST, $2.00; CORONET, 
$1.50; NEWSWEEK, $3.50; AMERICAN, 
$2.00; WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
$1.00; LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, $1.00; 
READERS’ DIGEST, $1.50; SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS also SENT OVERSEAS. ORDER 








FROM: SHEPARD W. DAVIS. Authorized 
Representative, 30 Bay Street, Staten 
Island, New York, N. Y. 

STAMPS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 





Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida, 
FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 


County, along route Florida Canal, 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details. CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES 








Special values. Enliste@ men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, ser, 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request. March Military op, eo 
155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York, 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60e, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to Army Times for the folks back 
home. No experience necessary. Liberal 
commissions. Write for full_ details. 
Army Times, Daily News Building, 
Washington, Cc. 








ATTENTION! Ex-magazine men for- 
mer crew managers circulation men 
wanted to represerit leading publica- 
tions, spare time. Highest commis- 
sions, everything furnished free to 
qualificant. Apply Mark Steele, Clar- 
idge Hotel, New York, N. Y, 





HOW IS YOUR “SALES APPEAL?” 
—If you were a salesman before en- 
tering the Service and are interested 
in making from $50.00 to $100.00 extra 
per month during your off-duty hours 





RAYS PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis. 





write us your experience, and pre- 
vious connections. Address: P.O, 
Box No. 365, Fort Worth, Texas. 

















































came to rescue him. the face of his local board chairman. |Your 35mm. film must have finer 
RY. fet all his experiences, and they | Today the driver, Pvt. Chet Solomon, | care than regular film. We use a spe- UALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 
lluse im legion, that’s the one Pocana re- | Company B, 7th Battalion, is here at |cial fine grain developer plus extra 
a.. embers most vividly. He was with | BIRTC taking his basic training. The |care so that your films are not During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
irtile famous convoy that fought its| draft board official made good his/scratched. In addition, we make we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
J to Murmansk, Russia, to bring | promise. Two weeks after the little |3%x5% enlargements. 36 exp. film no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
and lies to the hard-pressed Russian | bus episode, Private Solomon had his/fine grain developed and enlarged, our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
_ not so many months ago.’ inductfon orders. $1.25; 18 exp., 9c. See that your next have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
$6.00 —- — ~|pictures have that added sparkle. are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
DEED SVLLNLY ED EVEN EVEN LENE EY UE TE Ny For the most out of your films send |! QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 
; . ; . ; : . ‘ a r ili them to PRIME TO, LABS. 4 e 
Zs | Bent PE. Box 126, aibwaunes|f  foy,.s1 tn, Aal Darlene od minted wih eowren eo 30 
j or see cesceesercossscsoccesoesssoesooecseseses 
lee ° 8 een MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 
ves | LAST CALL For Christmas IE YOU WANT THE BEST Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from ao 30c 
" i largements included) ............0..cccce-scccesesseeverseees nly 
333 ATRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU Negetive. (No enlerg 
aid GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS! 1 Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contact Print from 30c 
— 35mm.Film 36 each negative. (No enlargement included)...............cs sesso Only 
—to someone in the Army R Developed Enlargements Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two cae 30c 
enlergements from best negative.......... eeosaene snsnncbentinesseesimnetinanl nly 
—to someone back home a... Ste, Relea See Contact Prints without enlargements, 3¢ each. 
, We finish all other miniature and split 25 or more, 2c each; 100 or more I'/2¢ each 
You'll find a Christmas Gift Subscription Order Form on Prints”"Deckied, Embossed Mazin and : USE THIS, PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
} +i i Embossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 and 127, ine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prin — o Free Enlargements 
Page 12. List additional names on separate sheet, > sae Bp pee, Se eww. ones, 6 Exp. Univer. 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refil.......$1.00 
any special Christmas Message you want sent with the will agree that eur Modern methods snd 8 Exp. 35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill... $1.25 
” Christmas Gift Card—and mail, with Two Dollars for each t Jong experienceDO make aE 1Gdifference 12 Exp. “= vee 50¢ = Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill........ $1.50 
—_ , Year's Subscription, One Dollar for each Six Months’ a a, a ae 16 Exp. Rolls....ccccu20¢ 36 Exp. No. a? wits poy mm oye 
wre names ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, cape embossed: ige‘margin | 18 Exp. Mercury or a + see a“ on or Memo $1. 
" ecuagion, B.S Pisa eskargseent covpee'eith . 
seen ret ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 
7 — , ’ MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE BOX 184-A MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A BEA ESE Meat We Me Me Ma ea ea aa eal a A eI N e Dept. 15, Box 5440A, Chicago, I. 
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Twist 








Fluorine in Drinking Wate 
Blamed for Bone Hardening 


CHICAGO—A case of bone hardening because of excessive® 
fluorine in drinking water—the first reported in the United States— ; 
was described this week before the Radiological Society of North} 





Congress Hears 





Newest 





Physical Fitness Tested 
In Odd Races; Last Man 


| Counts 


|newest twist 


| r rcin + ~ | 
when the physical fitness of @| 09-year-old 


| tested by officials from 2nd Head- 
iquarters 
;troops who represent the Sixth 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The 
in Army training 
competition was seen here Friday 


the | 
was 


from 
Battalion 


| company of soldiers 
| 385th Engineer 


and Headquarters 


| usual 


| high 
| drinking water. 


> America. 

Two Army doctors told of the case, 
in Texas, and recommended that pub- | 
lic health authorities make a study | 
to determine whether the condition | 
is widespread. 

The report was made by Maj. Jos- | 
eph F. Linsman and Maj. Crawford 
A. McMurray, both of El Paso, Tex., 








Vou. You. 


‘Whole Batte 
Donates Blog 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—The 
of a Coast Artillery battery af 


-_ 


who said that while fluorine in water E Hancock again reached the hall 


has caused mottled teeth in some 
states, the only cases of this bone 
change reported previously were in 
North Africa, India and Argentina. 
Fluorine is a gaseous element, one 
of the most active and destructive 
known, and it combines with other 
substances to form a fluoride, the 
form in which it is found in 
water. 
reported was that of a| 
soldier who had lived 
most of his life in Texas areas which 
the report said had an excessively | 
concentration of fluorine in | 


The case 


The soldier entered an El Paso | 
hospital last June and died in Sep-| 





|member subscribed for at least’ 
|War Bond 24 hours after the p 












Congress. 


Last June the 150-man battery 
hailed in Washington when 


dent had signed the Army pay 
bill. 

Last week Representative 
T. Pheiffer of New York Draiseg 
|battery for “another Striking 
stance of devotion” in a speech 
printed in the Congressional R 

“In commemoration of one off 
deceased comrades,” Mr, Php 
told the House, “the entire pe 
lof the battery voluntarily app 
at the headquarters of the Red 
at Fort Hancock for the purp 


Corps at this camp. The com- 
‘petition, as prepared by the| 
Sixth Corps in Providence, R.I., 
bases its rating of the various 
events, not upon the man who 
finishes first, but on the man who} 
| finishes last, and the showing of! 
the entire company is rated on|! 












































the performance of the man fin- | 
ishing last in each event. 


All members of the company, ex.| 
cept those disqualified by medical ex- | 
amination, took part, including all | 
|commissioned officers. The test con- 
sistéd of six evegts with a time limit 
set for each with officers of the 2nd 
Has. and Hqs. Troops as umpires. 
The events included 33 pushups, a 
|300-yard run with a 45-second time | 
limit, 11 burpees in 20 seconds, a 75- 
yard pick-a-back race at a rum in 20 | 
seconds, a 70-yard zig-zag run in 30 | 
seconds, and a short, fast march of 
four miles in 50 minutes. | 
| The events vary in value. Of the} 
{10 possible points, push-ups count 
: lone; 300-yard run, two; burpees, one; 
= | pick-a-back, two; 70-yd. zig-zag run, 
| | one: and the four-mile hike, three. 
| On a percentage basis: for example, 
% |each push-up counts 3 per cent; and 
for each second over the 45 allowed 
for the 300-yard run, 4 per cent is 
deducted; 9 per cent is ailowed on 
each burpee completed with 20 sec- 
onds; 4 per cent is deducted for each 
second over the limit in the 75-yard 





THE office mongoose stared. “Do them letters spell what I 
think they spell?” he queried. “W AAC is right,” we said in a 
bemused voice. “She is 3rd Officer Alice Kidwell, a water 
safety instructor now taking a refresher course in life-saving 











and so forth at the Daytona Beach WAAC camp." “For @ | pick-a-back race and if a man falls 

minute I thought I was in Hollywood, he said, I still don't off the other’s back, he must re- 

believe it.” mount and finish the race. 
Offi R f * t 

PINE CAMP, N. Y.—The best tra-;ahead of them, they were unable to|night. To aid their searchers, the 
ditions of the Army were carried out |do so, because the tracks had filled |two marooned men frequently fired 


with snow. 
Most military vehicles in combat 


during the blizzard which swept Pine 
Camp and northern New York last 


signal rockets. 


The ligh's of an ambulance were | 


Wednesday, when two high-ranking | units are equipped with radios, and | finally seen through the storm by the | 
officers of this post, penetrated the |the two. soldiers communicated in| two snowbound men and they blinked | 


this way with Headquarters of the 
| 258th, calling the 2nd Battalion, and 
attempted to describe their position. 

Two searching parties of 250 men 


storm to an isolated place on the 
military reservation, where two sol- 
diers of the 258th Field Artillery had 
been marooned, and brought the men 
to Station Hospital. 

Col. H. Crampton Jones, command- 
ing officer of the regiment, and Brig. 
Gen. Carl H. Baehr, commanding of- 


the lights of their jeep to signal the} 
rescuers, 

Aboard the ambulance were Gen- | 
eral Baehr and Colon Jones. The| 
each were sent out at once, and the !men were found about two miles | 
quest continued all day and into the | from the post airport. 

















ficer of the Tist Field Artillery Bri- iin 
gade, proved themselves the heroes . 
of the occasion. Vo megel 

The two enlisted men who had be- f % qt mS 
come marooned remained where they s bE io 
were until aid reached them. They site > sal 
probably, therefore, saved their own iti ) 
lives for, had they wandered in the wey 


blizzard, they might have perished. 
The marooned soldiers were Pfc. 
William H. Stewart and Pvt. George 
P. Peters, both from Battery F, 258th 
Field Artillery. 
Engaged in a military problem, 
they started out from camp at about 


8 in the morning in a jeep, part of 
a column from the 258th. After the 







column had moved about a mile and 







a half from camp, it halted briefly 
and then moved along. By this time 
the storm was at its height, and 


when Stewart and Peters attempted 
to follow the trail of the vehicles 


Record? 




























| million. indoors and uncovered . ., 
From a public health standpoint,|the national anthem at 
| excessive fluorine was said to be seri- | tion 
4 . ‘ , 
ous because of the extensive anemia 2. False. The national and 


jand also kidney 








































tember from an anemia which the 
physicians said was caused by hard- 
ening of the bone marrow, where red 
blood cells are made. 

Analysis showed the hardening, or 
osteosclerosis, was due to chronic flu- 
oride poisoning, they said. Osteo- 
sclerosis may possibly result, they 
said, from the prolonged use of drink- 
{ing water in which the fluorine con- 
tent is more than three parts per 


|;donating blood to the Red @ 
| Blood Bank.” 


, 





Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 

1. A. Paragraph 6-g of Amn 
lations 600-25, “Salutes and @ 
monies,” reads in part: “Officers 
enlisted men... when in up 





}mental flags carried by mounted 
motorized organizations are 
the national standard and the 
mental standard. A color is @ 
carried by dismounted troops: 


damage which it 
causes, Health authorities have re- 
ported a high fluorine content in 
drinking water in scattered parts of 
the United States, mostly in some 


western and southwestern states. 3. 64,973. 
- _ — 4. 21. 
5. A. 
| New Postal U nit  Pecsbad 6. True. Brig. Gen.” Benja 
7 a Davis, highest ranking Negro 

At Camp Claiborne, La. | in the vu. s. Army, is a West 
raduate. 

CAMP CLAIBORNE, LA—A new |"7 p- 
postal unit has been formed here. 8. ; “Metal S ” 
Known as the 536th Army Postal LC A Meth So 


with silver in his hair, gold in 
teeth, and lead in his pants, 

9. B. 

10. B. 


Unit, the group is composed of 10 
men at the present time. 

The unit is comprised of former 
postmasters, clerks and carriers, and 
come from McClellan and Wheeler 





HAND GRENADES are named 


camps of Alabama and Georgia, re- a fruit. The first grenade resen 
spectively. The new mail organiza- | the pomegranate, and they 
tion serves the West Claiborne sec-| called granada, which is the § 





tion of camp. ish name for that fruit. 


DEAE AWA AY AY AE AY 
LAST CALL—For Your 
Christmas Subscriptions! 7 


—to someone in the Army 
—to someone back home 


ARMY TIMES is the national weekly newspaper for Army 
personnel, published in Washington, D. C., addressed 











6) alike to officers and enlisted men in the Army and to 
relatives and friends back home. Each week it brings ! 
w~ news of vital interest to everyone in the Army and to 


the home folks. It's a year-long Christmas Gift that will 
be prized and appreciated by everyone! 

Solve your problems of Christmas Giving with Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES! With each Christmas 
Gift Subscription an attractive Christmas Gift Card will 
be mailed, with name of Sender, to arrive at Christmas, 
with copy of the first issue. The cost is only Two Dollars 
per year per subscription, One Dollar for Six Months. 
Use the coupon below—inclose additional names on sepa- 








rate sheet—add any Christmas message you want in- = 
closed with Gift Card—and mail NOW. cs. 
ee ee ee ~ Bday 
Christmas Gift Subscription Order Form 4 


ARMY TIMES, 







.. 8 8k RR ree ore ree 1942 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed please find §............ for which please send ..........« 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES for .........0+« 


one year (or) six montas to the following: 





Subscription to 
Address 










(List additional names and any Christmas Message to be 
included with Christmas Gift Cards on parc sheet. 








CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.—The 
Ist Battalion, 329th Infantry regi : 
ment, 83rd Division, believes it has = = 
set a marching record for recruits qT “n 
“herr ages ad THANKS TO —™ 
to shoot at. The battalion recent- cAPT J.5 GREEN ; 
ly marched five miles in 48 march- were? ~~ 
ing minutes, with rifles and full eemiEN 
“field packs es . -— : 
Then it turned out for mass ath- Hey, Major—what do you know, we just bridged the nicest 





letics mirage you ever saw! 










